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For APRIL 1817. 


Explanation of the Phystognomical 
System of Drs GALL and SPuRzZ- 
HEIM. 


{This system having excited so much inter- 
est, the following view of it, written by 
an intimate friend of Dr Spurzheim, and 
revised by himself, will, we hope, be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. We do not our- 
selves pretend to ‘* decide where Doctors 
disagree,” but merely wish to enable our 
readers to form a clear idea of the subject. ] 


** If ever our philosophy concerning the 
** human mind is carried so far as the name 
** of Science, which ought never to be despaired 
** of, it must be by observing facts, reducing 
** them to general rules, and drawing just 
conclusions from them.” 
Dr Reid’s Enquiry, c. 5, § 3. 
HE faculties of the human mind 
have presented to philosophers of 
every age a subject of profound and 
interesting speculation. As soon af- 
ter the dawn of civilization as men 
had leisure to reflect, the powerful 
energies of thought which they ex- 
perienced within themselves, taught 
them, that man had a soul; but the 
frequently recurring sensations of fa- 
tigue and exhaustion proved that the 
spirit was in connection with matter. 
Jn all speculations regarding the mind, 
therefore, this connection ought to 
have been constantly kept in view, 
and the science of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy to have gone hand in hand with 
Physiology. At an early period, how- 


ever, the Greek philosophers, “ influ- 
enced by an indistinct but deep-rooted 
conviction of the immateriality of the 
soul,” began to form systems in which 
the thinking principle alone was re- 
garded; while, by a strange incon- 
sistency, all its operations were, at 
the same time, attempted to be ex- 
plained by analogies drawn from the 
operations of matter. Feeling, too, 
that the exercise of imagination was 
a more fascinating employment than 
the patient use of the understanding, 
they built theories upon conjecture 
instead of observation, and supported 
them by ingenious argument instead 
of facts. 

Anatomy was still more unfortunate. 
Abandoned by prilesenny. that science 
can scarcely, for many ages, be said 
to have existed ; and even when at 
last it began to be cultivated with 
success, mechanical forms were de- 
scribed, but the physiology of the or- 
gans was left as a secret too deep to 
be perfectly explored. 

Dr Reid pointed out the track by 
which a real advancement in intellec- 
tual philosophy could be made, and he 
set a bright example of what he re- 
commended to others. He has been 
followed by an illustrious successor, 
in Mr Dugald Stewart, who has pur- 
sued the same track of investigation. 
The works of these two authors have 

iven to the study of intellectual phi- 
foboghy that important place in the 
publie 
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public opinion of which the theories 


and paradoxes of preceding authors 


had made it appear unworthy. 


ever, have confined their researches. 
perhaps too exclusively to the imma- 
terial principle of the mind. They 
have investigated its faculties, and 
detailed the Jaws by which certain 

rocesses of thought appear to be re- 
gulated; but in every particular where 
the phenomena of matter interfere, 
they have only proclaimed the thick- 
ness of the veil which seemed te hang 
over their course. It is only neces- 


sary to read their speculations upon 


the propagation of certain mental 
qualities from father to son; upon the 
alternate activity and rest of the mind 
in waking and in sleep ; and upon the 
diseases which disturb its functions in 
insanity, to be satisfied of the correct- 
ness of this remark. These are only 
a few of the phenomena which force 
upon our notice the connection be- 
twixt mind and matter; and on these 
erage no light whatever has 
n thrown which can satisfy any 
enquiring mind, | 
' On the continent, however, a new 
mode of studying the philosophy of 
the mind was, upwards of 20 years 
ago, introduced. Dr Gall, a pliysi- 
cian of Vienna, from his earliest 
youth, observed the differences which 
existed between the mental powers of 
different individuals. He found a 
peculiar form of the head connected 
with peculiar faculties of the mind ; 
and this observation gave rise to a 
train of enquiries entirely new. 
_ The brain had long been conceived 
to be the organ or seat of the soul.— 
Some of the ancient philosophers pla- 
ced the soul in the pineal gland; 
others devoted the whole brain to its 
service. But in all times, ancient 
and modern, there has been constant, 
experience of the brain and the mind 
being closely connected. Dr Gregory, 
in his Conspectus Medecine: Theore- 
tic, after speaking of the faculties 


‘of Memory, Imagination, and Judge- 
mens, says—** Omnes he facultates 


tam pure mentis sunt, ut primo intuitu 
These distinguished observers, how- © : 


haud quicquam corporei iis inesse vi- 
deatur: docent tamen morbi qui eas 


—impediunt, certum cerebri statum, ut 


Bene exerceantur, requirt, tdque sen- 
suum internorum primarium esse or- 
‘ganum.”--Ch, 10, 289.—The great 
uestion, then, appears to have occur- 
red to Dr Gall, whether the whole 
brain is necessary to every individual 
act of the mind ; or, whether each fa- 
eulty of the soul acts, or manifests 
itself, by means of a part of the brain 
culiar to itself? In these enquiries © 

r Gall was seconded by Dr toate. 
heim, also a physician of Vienna ;— 
and what I have now to lay before 
your readers, is a brief outline of the 
results te which this latter gentleman 

has brought the investigation.” 

- The first part of Dr Spurzheim’s 
large work contains an anatomical 
and physiological enquiry into the 
structure and functions of the ‘brain. 
On this subject, Dr Spurzheim, be- 
sides making several discoveries of 
his own, appears to have brought for- 
ward several important facts, former- 
ly known, but the use of wliich had 
not been sufficiently perceived. His 
object in this enquiry, is not only to 
forward the knowledge of the anato- 
my of the brain, but to bring the 
philosophy of the mind, and the study 
of physiology, into that close connec- 
tion, without which néither can ad- 
vance to perfection. This part of the 
subject, however, has given rise to a 
great controversy among anatomists ; 

but, as your limits do not permit, an 
my object does not embrace the dis- 
cussion, I shall proceed to the second 
department of his. enquiries, which 
relates to the physiognomy of the 

_ The only point in the anatomy of 
the brain which is necessary to be 
understood before proceeding to the 
et? explanation, is, that the 
rain 18 double, or consists of a right 
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and. left lobe, corvesponding to, but 
independent of each other. Dr Spurz- 
heim. mentions that one side of it may 
be injured, yet the mental functions 
may continue to he performed -by the 
other; but that there is no well-au, 
thenticated case. upon record where 
hoth iobes of the brain were injured 
without a corresponding perturbation 
of the mental powers having, en- 
sued, 
Dr Gall was early led to the con- 
clusion that.the whole brain was not 
necessary to every individual act of 
the mind, but that. it consisted of a 
collection of organs, by one of which 
each distinct faculty acted, or mani- 
fested itself.—This conclusion was 
the result, not of conjecture, but of 
observation ; for it is a peculiar merit 
of this system, that, in the words of 
the great philosopher whom we have 
quoted above, it was formed “ by ob- 
serving facts, reducing them to gene- 
ral rules, and drawing just conclu- 
sions from them.” 
The mode of investigation. pursued 
is said to have heen the following :-— 


It is. well known that some species-of 


animals have certain habits and pow- 
ers, to which generally the name of 
instinct is applied. Tigers and lions 
kill animals in order to feed upon 
them. Horses and sheep subsist on 
herbs alone.. Some birds build nests, 
while others do not. One class of 
birds sings, and another does not.— 
Now, Dr Spurzbeim. says, that he 
has found a particular developement 
of the brain peculiar to each of these 
classes of animals. Those which are 
carnivorous have one developement ; 


_ those which are herbaceous have ano- 


ther. Birds which build have. one 


- form of the brain ; those which do not 
' build have another:—the same is the 
¢asé in regard to those which sing, 


and.those which do not sing. And 
these diflerences. are universal and 
invariable wherever the instincts are 


strong and distinct._-These are facts, 


which, the Doctor justly observes, can 


he confirmed or refuted by observa- 
tion, but which are quite unassailable — 
by clamour or declamation. 
[tis part of bis doctrine, that the 
brain, gives the figure to the skull; 
the hard parts, by a general law of 
the human constitution, accommeda- 
ting themselves to the soft. Hence 
the developement of the brain can be 
discovered by the configuration of the 
head. But this point,has also been a 
subject of controversy; and in the 
special application of the doctrine, it 
is indifferent what the cawse of the 
forms and sizes of the different heads 
may be. The question is only, whe- 
ther the manifestations of the mind 
are in relation to the size and form of 
the brain? That they are so, is a fact 
which Dr Spurzheim affirms to. be 
established by observation; and ob- 
servation alone, therefore, can over- 
tugn it. 

In the human species, also, there 
are various powers of the mind much 
more strongly manifested in some in- 
dividuals than in others. ‘Thus, some 
individuals are great musicians; great 
poets; great mathematicians ; great 
travellers, and so on, There are also 
some individuals very distinguished 
for benevolence er goodness of heart, 
and others for indiflerence ; some for 
caution, and others for rashness ; 
some for covetousness, and others for 
genceveity, These diflerent talents, or 

eelings, are, in many individuals, as 

strongly marked, and as evidently the 
gifts of nature, as the instincts of ani- 
mals ; and the whole system just re- 
solves itself into the question, whether 
there is a particular form of the bead 
invariably found in connection with a 

rticular power of the mind? . De 

purzheim affirms that there is; and 
your readers will at once see that this 
is another fact of which every one 
will be competent to judge for him- 
self, when he is informed what the 
configuration of the bead is, which 
should be found in connection with a 
particular faculty of the mind., Dr 

Spurzheim 
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Spurzheim invariably appeals to obser- 
for support or refutation; and 
Ihave no besitation in saying, that 
when he does so, be at once presents 
to candid enquirers the fairest means 
of conviction, and to his enemies the 
truesi touchstone of their objections. 
If his system is false, let /ucts be 
brought forward in opposition to it.— 
If it is true, let us examine the facts 
which support it, and believe if they 
warrant our belief. Declamation and 
assertion are entitled to no weight in 
the discussion. 

‘io ascertain what form of the head 
is connected with a particular faculty 
of the mind, Dr Spurzheim made ob- 
servations on an immense number of 
individuals. Wherever he could find 
a great musical genius, he examined 
his head; and in every examination 
he found a particular elevation always 
accompanying that faculty, without a 
single exception, The same course 
was followed with every individual 


whom he could find pre-eminent for | 


imagination; and a particular eleva- 
tion was always found in connection 
with that faculty. The same was 
found to be the case with every indi- 
vidual highly remarkable for benevo- 
lence ; self-esteem 5 caution; and ma- 
ny other feelings: every one bad an 
elevation peculiar to the faculty which 
he possessed. These elevations were 
next found by observation to be 
wanting in those who were deficient 
in the respective powers. So that 
there was thus a positive and a nega- 
tive proof, 

These observations Dr Spurzheim 
repeated in all the countries of Eu- 
rope, and during a series of years ; 
till, in the case of some faculties, the 
observations amounted to some thou- 
sands. When they have been so nu- 
merous, Dr Spurzheim states the or- 
gan as established. When the num- 
ber has been less, it is marked as 


probable: when the instances have 


been few, conjectural is the term ap- 
plied. 


By these means the Doctor has in- 
dicated the situation, and explained 
the functions, of $3 organs in the hu- 
man brain. A table of these 1 now 
subjoin, which is illustrated by the 
plate engraved for the purpose, and 
prefixed to this Number. : 

Dr Spurzheim gives the following 
explanation as to the names which he 
has chosen— 

*“‘ In order to designate propensity, 
1 have employed the termination zve, 
as indicating the quality of producing, 
and ness, as indicating the abstract 
state: 1 have therefore joined zvencss 
to different roots, or fundamental 
words ; and, in choosing these roots, I 
have always given the preference to 
English words generally admitted.— 
When I could not find any such, E 
chose Latin participles, which, in 
English, are so commonly used even 
in expressions of meaning, similar to 
these which I look for, as destructive- 
ness, productiveness, &c. 

‘“* In the nomenclature of the pro- 
pensities, 1 dislike the name physical 
love, because this propensity is neither 
more nor less physical than attach- 
ment, or any other inclination coms 
mon to man and animals; and | could 
not adapt certain other expressions in 
order to denote this propensity, be- 
cause, throughout this nomenclature, 
I search for names which indicate the 
faculties, and by no means any deter- 
minate actions, whether in their use 
or abuse. I have, therefore, adopted 
amativeness, like destructiveness, &c. 


It was difficult to make a name for. 


the second organ, because there is no 
single word which indicates the love 
of offspring. I have, therefore, em- 
ployed two Greek roots in order to 
express it. Iam aware that the name 
is long, but I could not say philogeni- 
tiveness, because the name ought to 
indicate love of producing offspring. 
As, however, progeny means offspring; 
philoprogeny, love of offspring ; and 
pheloprogenitiveness, the faculty of 

pro- 
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producing love of offspring, I have 


‘adopted that term.”? Preface p. 9. 


After several remarks on the names 
inhabitiveness, adhesiveness, combat- 
tiveness, destructiveness, constructive- 
ness, covetiveness, and secretiveness, 
which your limits prevent me quoting 
at length, the Doctor adds: 


“ The termination ows indicates a - 


sentiment, as anxious, cautious, pious, 
conscientious, &c. and I should have 
been very glad to find similar adjec- 
tives for every primitive sentiment of 
the mind. When that has been the 
case, I have only added zess in order 
to express the abstract state, as cau- 
tiousness, conscientiousness, &c. 

‘“ ‘The names of the intellectual fa- 
culties are easily understood, and do 
not require any particular explana- 
tion.” 


List of the Organs by which the fa- 


culties of the human mind mani- — 


themselves. 


I, ORGANS OF PROPENSITIES, COM- 
MON TO MAN AND ANIMALS, 


Numbers. 


I,—Amativenes, (or Physical Love). 
Established by Observations, 

IL.— Philoprogenitiveness, (or Love 
of Offspring). When the organ is 
small, children excite little interest ; 
when large, they become a delight. 
Established. 

III.—Jnhabitiveness. The faculty 
which manifests itself by this organ 
gives to animals the propensity to 
dwell in a particular region of the 
earth; as goats on mountains ; 
eagles on rocks; and man in his 
native country. Conjectural. 

IV .~Adhestveness: This faculty gives 
the propensity’ to live in Society : 
it also gives attachment to objects: 
Friendship is a modification of it. 
Probable. 

V.—Combativeness gives the propen- 


sitv to fight. When large and ac- . 


tive, delight is felt in fighting. — 
Established. 


Numbers, 


VI.— Destructiveness. This faculty 
gives the propensity to kill, and 
also to break and destroy inanimate 
objects. Established. 

VIL. — Constructiveness. This faculty 
gives the propensity to build ; also 
to contruct works of art. Birds 
which build have it large. Estab- 
lished. 

VILL.-Covetivencss. This faculty gives 
the propensity to acquire. When 
too large and active, and not di- 
rected to legitimate purposes by 
superior motives, it occasions theft. 
Established. 

IX.-Svcretiveness. This faculty gives 
the propensity to conceal, It also 
gives the tendency to invent plots, 
and to prepare ‘intricate situations, 
If joined to bigh talents in an au- 
thor or poet, it enables him to con- 
ceive deep plots and interesting 
stories. Established. 


II. ORGANS OF SENTIMENTS. 


X.—Secif-Esteem. This faculty gives 


the propensity to be pleased with 
one’s self. If joined with superior 
sentiments, and the intellectual 
faculties largely developed, it ele- 
vates the character, and the indi- 
vidual esteems himself for moral 
and intellectual excellence: if 


joined with a large developement of 


the organs of the lower propensi- 
ties, it debases the character: it 
produces esteem of the special pro- 
pensities or faculties which the 
mind itself possesses. The inacti- 
vity or deficiency of it produces 


modesty. Established. 
XI.—Love of Approbation. This fa- 
culty produces emulation : if di- 


rected to objects of importance, it 
roduces Ambition: if to trifles, 
Vanity. when small, or imactive, 
indifference to the opinion of others 

is felt Established 
XI —Cauitousness. This faculty pro- 
duces caution, and if large and ac- 
tive, 
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Numbers. 
tive, doubts, difficulties, and irreso- 
lution. Established. 

This faculty 
produces what 1s called goodness of 
heart; mm animals, meekness. Es- 
tablished, 

XIV.—Veneration. This faculty 
produces a disposition to piety and 
adoration, Established. 

XV.—Hope. In religion this gives 
faith. Probable. 

XVIL,—Jdeality or Imagination. This 
faculty is largely developed in all 
great poets ; also in orators ; and 
in all persons distinguished for 

ower of imagination. Established. 

This fa- 
culty produces the sentiment of jus- 
tice. Probable. 

XVILL.—Firmness. This faeulty 
gives decisiveness of character, and 
perseverance. Established. - 

lll. ORGANS OF KNOWING FACUL- 
TIES. 
This faculty 
gives the talent of observing and 
becoming acquainted with objects 
and facts. It gives inquisitiveness 
of manner. It is largely develop- 

ed in children. Established. 

XX.—Form. This faculty takes cog- 
nizance of the form of objects.— 
Some individuals far excel others 
in judging of form, and such have 
this organ large. It is necessary 
to a good painter. Established. 

XX1.—Sixe. This faculty is merely 


conjectural. 
XXU.— Weight. Conjectural. 
XXIUL—Coluring. This faculty 


takes cognizance of colours, When 
large and active, it gives the talent 
of distinguishing shades with great 
nicety and exactness: when defi- 
cient, only light and dark in shades 
are perceived, but not the difler- 
ence of colours. Probable. 

XXIV.— Locality. This faculty gives 
the talent of observing and Knowing 
places ; and produces the desire to 
travel, Established. 


Numbers. 

XXV.—Order. This faculty proda- 
ces the talent of arrangement, and 
keeping every thing in its proper 

place. When deficient—contusion, 
bad arrangement, and sloventiness 
of domestic and personal appear- 
ance are the results. Probable. 

XXVi.—Time. ‘This faculty gives 
the talent of recollecting dates, and 
judging of time in general. Con- 
jectural. 

XAVIL.—Number. This faculty 
gives the talent of computation, and 

of calculating. Established. 

XXVILL—Zune. This is the organ 
ofthe faculty of Masic. Established. 

XXIX.—Language. This faculiy 
gives the power of learning words 
and languages. Verbal memory 
depends on it. It is discovered by 
the eyes projecting outwards. Es- 
tablished. 


IV. ORGANS OF REFLECTING FA- 
CULTIES. 


XXX.—Comparison. This faculty 
gives the power of illustrating sub- 
jects by comparison ; of tracing ana- 
logies; and of perceiving a ent 
differences. Established. 

XX X1.—Causahity, or of Cause and 
Effect. This faculty gives the power 
of reasoning. Established. 

XXXI.—Wit. Established. 

XX This faculty 
gives the talent of imitating and mi- 
mickry. Actors require it. Estab- 
lished, | 

We subjoi a few general observa- 
tions in farther illustration of the doc- 
trine : 

The term “orgen” designates ax 
instrument by means of which some 
faculty acts or manifests itself. When 
an orvran is spoken of as giving og 

the 


pensities, or powers, the faculty of th 
mind which manifests itself by the or- 


gan is to be understood. All the or- 
gans are doable, and the two sides of 


the brain correspond :=-thus we have 
two 
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two eyes, two ears, and, in like man- 
ner, two organs of Tune, Wit, &e. 
‘The organs reach, but are not con- 
fined to the surface of the brain; the 
olfactory nerves, for instance, are not 
confined to the nose. When the or- 
gan of a faculty is spoken of, the two 
organs are meant. T he singular num- 
ber is used for the sake of perspicuity. 

Every individual has all the organs, 
but their size and degree of uctrvity 
is not the same in all, 

If one organ be large, and the 
neighbouring organs small, an eleva- 
tion of the scull is perceptible at the 
places where the large organs are si- 
tuated, . If a number of contiguous 
organs be large, no particular eleva- 
tion will be perceptible; but there 
will be a general fudness of the cor- 
responding part of the head. ‘Thus, 
if the organ of individuality alone be 
large, there will be a prominence in 
the middle of the forehead, as in child- 
ren; but if the organs of all the 
knowing and reflecting faculties be 
large, there will be a general fulness 
of the forehead. 

All the organs, when active in a 
due degree, preduce actious good,— 
proper,—or necessary. It is excess 
of activity which produces abuses. 

The smallness of a particular organ 
never produces abuse, or gives evil 


‘propensities. Thus, a small organ of 


henevolence does not produce cruelty ; 
it is only accompanied with indifler- 
ence to the sufferings of others. A 


small organ of veneration does not | 


produce profanity ; it only gives indif- 
ference to religious exercises. 

When oue organ is small, abuses 
may result by another being left with- 
out proper restraint. Thus a large 
organ of covetiveness, with a small 


organ of conscientiousness, and small 
organs of the reflecting facalties, may 


prodace theft. Large organs of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, with a 
sinall organ of benevolence, may pro- 
duce cruel and ferocious actions. A 
large organ of benevolence, with a 


April 1817. 


small organ of cautiousness, and small 
organs of the reflecting faculties, may 
produce prodigality, and expose 
son to be the prey of knaves. 
Every organ may be active of it~ 
self, or may be excited by external 
means. Hence arise innate propen- 
sities to particular courses’ of action, 
and also the susceptibility of improve- 
ment by education, 
Every faculty being active, desires 
to be gratified, by. producing actions 
correspondent to its nature. Thus 
the faculty of ‘Tune being aetive, de- 
sires to produce music. ‘The faculty 
of benevolence being active, desires to 
do acts of charity. ‘The faculty of 
destructiveness being active, desires to 
destroy. Hence the foundation of 
taste. Whatever is suited to gratify 
the natural desires of the faculties 
which are largest and most active in 
any individual, is that which pleases 
him most, or is most suited to his 
taste. Every one differs from ano- 
ther in the size and activity of his or- 
gans, and from this source arise the 
differences of taste. ‘Those who have 
the faculties of constructiveness and 
colouring large and active, delight: im 
painting and in collecting pictures.— 
Those who. have the faculty of lan- 
guage large: and active, delight in 
learning. ‘Those who have-the facul- 
ty of ideality large delight im poetry. 
And those who have the organs of 
destructiveness and combativeness 
large, are amaicurs of battles. 
The combination, of the different 


organs, in regard to relative size and 


activity, determines the particular 
characters of individuals, ‘Thus, large 
organs of firmness, conscientioushess, 
and cautiousness, produce sedate, se- 
rious, and prudent characters. L 

organs of ideality and love of appro- 
-bation, with small organs of cautious- 
ness and of the reflecting faculties, 
produce gay, inconsiderate. characters. 
A large organ of veneration, joined 
to a large organ of »benevolence, 


produces a religious and amiable cha- 


racter 
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racter ; but a large organ of venera- 
tion, joined with a large organ of co- 
vetiveness or destructiveness, produ- 
ces hypocritical professors and bad 
actions. 

It is impossible to speak of the ac- 
tions of men, although the organs by 

which their minds act be known; be- 
cause man has free will, and may do 
the same action from many diflerent 
motives ; but, in general, men will act 
according to the strongest propensities 
of their nature. 

In cases of insanity, the organs of 
the faculties are diseased. The mind 
itself is zmmaterial and incapable ot 
change. Were it liable to seckness, 
no reason can be assigned why it 
might not die. But cts organs may 
be diseased without producing such 
an apprehension. 

By long exertion on one subject 
the mind becomes fatigued; by chan- 
ging the course of study, it is able to 
proceed with fresh vigour. In the 
first case, the organ of the faculty 
long employed becomes exhausted; in 
the second, the organ of another fa- 
culty is put in motion which before 

was inactive. In sleep, the organs re- 
pose and receive new accessions of 
strength. ‘The opposers of the system 
have to shew how the mind itself 
should be exhausted by fatigue, and 
recruited by repose. In dreaming, 
one or more particular organs are ac- 
tive by their own energy, while the 
others are at rest. In diseases, where 
the mind grows weak as the strength 
wears away, the organs are suffering 
in the general decay of the body. 

No inquiry is made into the nature 
of the soul or mind itself. The mind 
itself, and the organs by which it acts, 
are quite distinct. Thus, the eye is 
the organ of sight, but it is not the 
being which sees. The enquiry, there- 
fore, is only into the nature and fune- 
tions of the organs. 

The system does not lead to the 
doctrine of necessity, or teach that hu- 


man actions are the result of natural - 
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laws, operating independently of liu- 
man will. ‘Ihe reflecting faculties 
are intended for, and generally have 
the power of, controlling the activity 
of the other organs. Hence man is 
free and responsible. 

Dr Spurzheim points out the utility 
of the system to natural philosophers, 
anatomists, physiologists, physicians, 
artists, teachers, moralists, and ley is- 
lators, But, besides, it embraces sub- 
jects of the highest importance to 
every reflecting individual. It treats 
of human nature, and of the intellee- 
tual faculties of man; and no man can 
feel any difficulty in perceiving the 
utility of such investigations. . 

Here, however, your limits compel 
me to take leave of the subject. It is 
new and highly important; and per- 
haps it may be thought presumptuous 
in me to give an opinion of its merits. 
I like the foundation, however, on 
which it is raised, that of actual ob- 
servation ; and if my own limited ob- 
servations deserve any faith, I would 
augur favourably of its progress and 
farther improvement. At all events, 
I would caution your readers against 
rejecting it on mere clamour.and de- 
clamation. Let them examine it, and 


trust to their own observations before 
they decide. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Wapiti Deer. 


OME time ago * we gave an ac- 
count of the introduction into the 
Orkney Islands of a few of the Rein- 
deer of Lapland, and suggested that 
the breed might be tried on some of 
the mountainous pastures of the High- 
lands. We were not then aware, 
that an attempt had been made by the 
Duke of Athole to naturalize them 
on 
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on his extensive estates at Blair, with- 
success, From a communication 
with which we have been favoured 
by the Earl of Leven, we are new 
enabled to give seme account of a lit- 
tle known species of American deer, 
called the /aprtt, suited, on the other 
hand, to the milder and richer parks 
of England. 

Four of these deers, two males, and 
two females, have lately been imported 
into England, and are now kept at the 
King’s Mews, in London. ‘The per- 
sons who have charge of them say, 
that a German naturalist, who had 
been employed several years in explor- 
ing that part of Louisiana called the 
Upper Missouri country, brought them 
from thence over Jand to Baltimore. 
They describe them as being nataral- 
ly very timid animals, and at the same 
time of such power and activity when 
full grown, that it is not then possible 
to take them out of the forest alive. 
It is affirmed, that some of the re- 
mote tribes of Indians, having found 
that they were capable of being train- 
ed to draw their sledges in winter 
over the snow, are in the practice of 
taking them when young, and bring- 
ing them up in their huts with great 
care and kindness, thus reclaiming 
them from their wild habits, and ren- 


dering them highly serviceable in har- . 


ness. It is added, that the flesh of 
this animal, cither domestic or wild, 
is so juicy and nutritive, that it is 
eagerly sought after, particularly in 
the winter season, by the white hun- 
ters as well as by the Indians; inso- 
much that the species is likely soon 
to be extirpated. 

The largest of the two males now 
in the King’s Mews is fully fourteen 
hands high, and that he is only in his 
sixth year is evinced by the markings 
on his horns. These are round, and 
are shed every year: the female has 
none. ‘The colour of the body of the 
animal is of a peculiar dun hue; the 
neck and legs are dark brown; the 
rump is of a pale yellowish white, the 
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white extending six or seven inche® 
from the tail on all sides, and very 
distinct from the general colour of the 
body ; a dark semicircular line of un- 
equal width (from a quarter of an 
inch to two nches) separating the 
white of the rump on either side, from 
the dun colour of the body. ‘The head 
is pointed and handsome. ‘The legs 
ure admirably formed for strength and 
activity, resembling these of the race- 
horse, particularly the hinder. On 
the exterior of each of these may be 
observed 2 projecting tuft of yellowish 
hair: this is the seat of a gland, which 
secretes an unctuous substance, with 
which the animal smooths and dresses 
his fur, thus rendering it impervious 
to rain. 

The Wapiti has an oblique slit or 
opening under the inner angle of each 
eye, more than an inch long. This 
sli: is described as apparently auxili- 
ary to the nostrils, and as secreting a 
brownish matter. ‘The animal utters 
no sound from his mouth, or has no 
proper voice; but the organ now de- 
scribed in some measure compensates 
this want; for by means of it, he 
makes a noise, or kind of neighing, 
which he can vary considerably at 
pleasure, and which in intensity often- 
equals the piercing whistle that boys 
give by putting their fingers im their 
mouth. 

Although the Wapiti has cloven 
feet, and chews the cud, he has two 
canine teeth, or bridle-tusks, like the 
horse ; while the lower jaw seems well 


fitted for being operated on by the bit. 


When full grown, between the age of 
twelve and twenty, the animal is said 
to stand not less than eighteen hands. 
The food of the Wapiti in a de- 
mestic state, is much the same as that 
of the cow or the horse; and under 
proper management, it is thought that 
these fine deer might become equally 
tractable. No quadruped can be more 
personally clean than the Wapiti, his 
breath being as sweet as that of the 
cow. In his native haunts, the male 
attaches 
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attaclies himself only to one female ; 
and the latter generally produces two 
at a birth. 

An account of these animals. has, 
we understand, been read before the 
Linnean Society, by that distinguish- 
ed naturalist Dr Leach of the Bri- 
tish Museum, and drawings of them 
have been made by the first London 
artists. Inthe mean time, we may 
remark, that they cannot be consider- 
ed as non-descript, or as entirely new 
to this country. In the History of 
Quadrupeds published by Bewick in 
1792, that excellent artist and accu- 
rate observer, figures and describes a 
* rare and beautiful kind of deer, 
lately bronght alive from the interior 
parts of America; its horns round, 
not palmated like those of the Moose ; 
the hair loug, of a dark dun colour 
on the back and sides; on the head 
and legs dark brown: its eyes full 
and lively, and below each eye a deep 
slit, about two inches in length, the 
use of which we were unable to dis- 
cover.” Here we at once recognize 
the distinguishing characters of the 
Wapiti, although Mr Bewick was 
not acquainted with its aboriginal 
name, and calls it an American Elk, 
remarking at the same time that it is 
very different from the 2Joose, and has 
even little resemblance to it. 

The Upper Missouri country, we 
may mention, from which these ani- 
mals were brought, is nearly in the 
same latitude as England : its winters 
however are more rigorous, and its 
summers considerably warmer. In 
‘some of the spacions English parks, 
well sheltered with wood, they might 
prosper and multiply ; and as they are 
understood to be for sale, it is to be 
hoped that they will either be placed 
in some of the Royal demesnes, or in 
some of the no less princely inclosures 
of our nobility, with a proper person 
to attend to them till. they be fairly 


established. 
N. 


CANONNILLS, 
20th April 1817, 


M. Fellenberg’s Establishment for Education. 


Account of the Establishment for Edv- 
catton formed by M. Dr FELLEN- 
BEKG, at HorwyYL, SwiTzeEr- 
LAND. From Materials communi- 
cated to Dr Duxcan, gun. by his 
Imperial Highness the Archduke 
Joun of AusTRIA, 


W HEN their Imperial Highnesses 
the Archdukes of Austria were 
inspecting the various scminaries of 
education at Edinburgh, they spoke 
in terms of the highest commendation 
of the institutions of M. De Fellen- 
herg, near Berne; with the excellence 
of which they had been so much 
struck, that they remained in it three 
days, to make themselves thorough- 
ly acquainted with all its details.— 
Finding that it was not krewn in 
this country, the Archduke John, who 
takes a particular interest in every 
thing relating to education, intimated 
a desire that an account of its princi- 
ples and effects should be published 
in English, for which purpose he pio- 
posed, on his return to Austria, to 
transmit the necessary materials. 
_ The most valuable document sent 
by his Imperial Highness, consists in 
a Report made on the subject to the 
Emperor Alexander, at the cesire of 
that monarch, hy the Count de Capo 
@Istria. This Report contains a very 
full view of the plan there adopted, 
and aflorded such satisfaction to the 
Fmperor, that he wrote to M. De 
Fellenberg a cemplimentary Ictier, 
rccompanied with the decoration 
Knight of the order of St Wladimir. 
Some supplementary information may 
also be drawn from several publiea- 
tions by Professor Pictet of Geneva. 
Every system of education 
therto adopted has considered it 
as almost its exclusive function, 
to convey knowledge, to improve 
the talents and intellectual powers 
of the pupil. That of M. Fellen- 
berg, on the contrary, makes moral 
education its first and primary aim, 
and considers every thing else as. se- 
condary 
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condary and subordinate, Of an ac- 
tive and reflecting turn of miad, he 
early felt anxiety in viewing the mo- 
ral and political situation of the con- 
tinent at the commencement of the 
present century. [le saw it threat- 
ened with dissolution, by the general 
neglect of religion, aud contempt for 
morality; by the egotism and sen- 
suality of the rich, the ignorance and 
gross vices of the poor. He saw the 
natural eflect of long political agita- 
tions and long sufferings, which, end- 
ing in tyranny, had left only lassitude 
and despoadence, and persuaded the 
weak, that virtue is only a chimera, 
like their hopes. 

Deeply as M. Fellenberg was im- 
pressed with these views, he could not 
but be sensible of the inadequate 
means which he possessed of fulfilling 
them. A single individual, buried in 
the heart of a canton of Switzerland, 
seemed to possess no means of act- 
ing upon society in general, or im- 
proving the spirit of the age. He 
did not despair, however. It appear- 
ed to him that an establishment on 
the most limited scale, suited to the 
wants of the time, and to the general 
destination of man in society, might 
form an example, a nucleus, for other 
establishments of the same kind.— 
Others might profit by his experience, 
might avoid what was erroneous in 
his system, might perfect what was 
advantageous, and the benefits of an 
improved education might thus be 
extended over his canton, perhaps 
over all Switzerland, 

The basis of this establishment is 
Agriculture. This is the occupation 
in which the majority of the people 
must be engaged ; it affords an ample 
field of occupation, of amusement, of 
interest: but M. Fellenberg consi- 
dered it chiefly under a philosophical 
point of view, as tending to aid the 
developement of the human faculties. 
His undertaking was for some time 
limited to improving and teaching 
this important science. He delivered 


courses of lectures to instruct young 


persons in its theory, and at the same. 


time afforded them opportunities of 
observing the most improved practice. 
He at first received into his house 
two or three young men, as fellow- 
students with his sons. These gra- 
dually swelled into a boarding-school 
for young men of fortune It was 
succeeded by the still more important 
establishment of a school for the poor. 
The whole system was finally divided 
into the eight following parts— 


1. A farm destined to serve asa 
model. 

2, An experimental farm. 

3. A manufactory of agricultural 
instruments, 

4. An establishment for perfecting 
the mechanical means of agriculture. 

5. A school of industry for the poor. 

6. A boarding-school for the chil- 
dren of the nobility *. 

7. An institute of theoretical and 
practical agriculture. 

8. A normal school (for the train- 
ing of masters. ) 


Tt is stated, that all these establish- 
ments are connected with, and afford 
aid to each other ; and that there is 
not one which does not gain by the 
proximity of the rest. We confess 
that experimental farming, and the 
construction of agricultural machines, 
however laudable objects in them- 
selves, appear to us very foreiyn to 
the plan of a seminary of education ; 
and, in adapting the system to gene- 
ral use, it appears indispensable, that 
it should be stripped of these cumbrous 
appendages. The essential parts a 
pear, therefore, to be the school for 
the rich, the school for the poor; and, 
subsidiary to the latter, a practical 
farm, conducted, not upon an experi- 
mental plan, but according to the 
most approved principles already es- 
tablished. 

We 


* There are at present eight German 
Princes at this school, 
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We shall first give a view of M, 

Felienberg’s mode of conducting the 
Institute for the Rich. 

The idea of re-establishing, by edu- 
cation, soundness of character and 
morals, necessarily supposes that we 
act at ouce upon the higher and lower 
classes of society. In vain should we 
sees dituse among the latter, mo- 
rai habits and useful knowledge, if 
those who are to exercise an influence 
. over the lot of the people, remained un- 
worthy of this destination. M. Fel- 
Jenberg applies himself to fit them for 
it, by a complete developement of the 
faculties, by a moral and religious 
cducation, and by an instruction, which 
embraces a great varicty of objects. 

Thirty-thiee children, of from eight 
to fifteen, mhabit a house situated 
near the chuteau. A female house- 
keeper manages the details for which 
a person of her sex is required. A 
professor, twenty-nine vears old, re- 
sides with the pupils, watches them 
night and day, and does not quit them 
even in their sports, which he shares 
as if he were of their own age. Six 
other professors, a drawing-master, 
and two music - masters, are at- 
tached to this Institute, for the pur- 
pose of teaching all that Lelongs to a 
liberal and complete education.-- 
There they teach all those modes of 
instruction which experience has 
shewn to be useful. 

The theory of music forms an es- 
sential part of instruction ; and all 
the pupils who have a turn for it learn 
to play on an instrument of their own 
choice. Natural history, in its vari- 
ous branches, forms a diversion to their 
serious studies ; carpentry and gar- 
dening serve as recreations, A va- 
riety of gymnastic exercises, compre- 
hending archery and the manage- 
ment of fire-arms, are also employed 
as means of unfolding their strength 
and address, To exercise the eye 
and attention is considered as an im- 
portant ct in all their games. 


The boys dine with M. Fellenberg, 


_of emulation and fear. 


M. Fellenberg’s Establishment for Education. 


and he is present at their supper. 
Two of his sons are among the pupils. 
His principal eflorts, his constant 
cares, are directed to the moral part 
of education. Integrity of character 
is particularly cherished by him, and 
the most perfect confidence between 
him and the children forms a leading 
feature of the Institute. 

In this course of instruction nove 
of the ordinary means of encourage- 
ment and restraint are employed ; 
there is neither first nor last; neither 
prizes, nor medals, nor humiliating 
punishments. A simple recapitula- 
tion, made by the professor in presence 
of the pupils, of the grounds of praise 
or blame allorded by the conduct of 
each, supplies all the ordinary motives 
The firm and 
mild tone of the professor, the truly 
paternal sentiment which inspires his 
renonstrances and exhortations, make 
a great impression on the pupils.—- 
All those little particulars which 
mark the character, and are occasions 
either of praise or of blame, find a 
place in this recapitulation. The 
children are at perfect liberty to jus- 
tify themselves ; they are heard with 
patience, and reproved with mildness, 
They do not yield to authority, but 
to confidence, to affection, to the as- 
cendancy of truth, to the opinion of 
their comrades, the direction of which 
is always good, because it is formed 
of the soundest elements. 

An invariable regularity in’ the 
distribution of time renders the means 
of restraint, that are elsewhere ne- 
cessary, superfluous here. The chil- 
dren feel themselves free, because they 
obey only the force of things, and are 
out of the reach of caprice. Without 
ever feeling restraint, they experience 


all the good effects of order; it be-. 


comes their taste and habit. They 
are confident, frank, happy, for they 
feel themselves beloved. When they 
commit the faults of their age, they 
are usually the first to accuse them- 
selves; for a frank avowal always 
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received with affection and indulgence, 
frees them from the torment of being 
on bad terms with their comrades and 
with themselves. 

In cultivating the intellectual fa- 
culties of the pupil, it is made less an 
object to accumulate knowledge in his 
memory, than to make him, as it 
were, construct the edifice himself; 
and to cause his mind, in due time, to 
hecome, as it were, & torch which en- 
lightens all that it approaches. 

With this view, in natural history, 
for instance, they carefully avoid in- 
dicating to the pupil the qualities of 
minerals ; he must find them for bim- 
self ;—or in botany, confining his ob- 
servations to the sexual parts of 
plants, he examines them also under 
tie particulars of roots, stems, branch- 
es, leaves, flowers, and fruits. He is 
thus formed early to the art of obser- 
vation, and is guarded against con- 
tracting the habit ef viewing objects 
on one side only. The study of ma- 
thematics, in which the synthetic 
mode is avoided, by giving correctness 
and penetration to the pupil’s under- 
standing, forms him to the habit of 
suffering no illusion in the domain of 
exact knowledge. Physics and che- 
mistry, in which analysis i is still prac- 
tised, by perfecting the pupil more 
and more in the art of observation, 
habituate him to various degrees ot 
abstraction, and make him at last ar- 
rive at philosophy. All these studies 
concur in rendering superfluous the 
fastidious exercises in logic with 
which youth is usually overwhelmed. 
Spherical geography, after having 
shewn the outline of the continents, 
of the great basins of water and 
other natural features of our globe, 
lends its hand to natural history, to 
people it with minerals, with vegeta- 
bles, and animals. It will then com- 
plete its task, by familiarizing him 
with the degrees of longitude and la- 
titude, and the different phenomena 
which these present. ‘This study falls 
in then with that of history, which 


shews the origin, the progress, and 
the decline of the activity of the bu- 
man mind, under various views, and 
upon numerous theatres. Statistics 
will close this course for the use of 
the future diplomatist, administrator, 
or merchant. 

On the other side, the synthetic 
mode is applied to reading and writ- 
ing. ‘The mother tongue is taught 
systematically, and the study of lan- 
guages is combined with that of his- 
tory 3 ; the interest which the latter iu- 
spires overcoming the difticulty of 
philological studies. They begin with 
the literature of the Greeks, whose 
relations furnish a faibarable point 
from which to set out. ‘The particular 
qualities, too, of Homer, Herodotus, 
Thueydides, Xenophon, and Plato, af- 
ford sufficient reasons for studying 
their language. Pupils of ten ortwelve, 
as they run about, are heard repeat- 
ing the hymns of the Odyssey 5 and 
it is necessary to watch, lest their en- 
thusiasm for Homer should deprive 
them of the rest necessary for their 
health. From the Greeks they pass 
to Virgil, and are thus introduced to 
a knowledge of the language and li- 
terature of the Romans, with which 
they long continue to be occupied. 

The sacred history meantime is 
not neglected; it forms a separate 
branch, which, at the era of Jesus 
Christ and the “Apostles, crosses, as it 
were, with profane history. The re- 
ligious instruction of the children is 
begun by the Old Testament; the ob- 
ject is then to penetrate them more 
and more with the idea of the exist. 
ence of God, and of his relations with 


men; a good selection of pictures re- - 


lating to the Old Testament aids this 
object. This is followed by the his- 
torical part of the New Testamcat. 
The course of religious instruction is 
closed by a much more profound stu- 
dy of the doctrine and morality of the 
church, forming an introduction to 
that long course with which the whole 
of life ought to be occupied, 
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This arrangement, combined with 
that of the other studies at Hofwy], has 
the great advantage of preserving the 
pupils from a premature, and therefore 
dangerous progress. ‘There is nothing 
more injurious to religion, than to hil 


the mind with words without meaning, | 


to make it an object of shew; nothing 
more essential to the welfare of life, 
than to render religion a companion 
which animates, supports, purifies, 
and ennobles our existence. 

There is perhaps no establishment 
for education, in which so many a- 
musements have been combined with 
labour, so much liberty with restraint, 
and where the pupils have more o 
portunity of preparing themselves for 
the world by the example of decent 
and polished manners. ‘The house of 
M. de Fellenberg is in this respect a 
model. The pupils are sometimes 
admitted into the families of his 
friends at Berne, who are distinguish- 
ed by the best tone of society.— 
There is a continual arrival of stran- 
gers from all countries ; so that the 
young people of Hofwyl may be said 
to travel without change of place.— 
Finally, the professors attached to the 
lastitutes afford a great addition to 
the society, and contribute to retain 
strangers whom curiosity has attract- 
ed. 
From the dread of impairing in 
the pupils that spirit. which facilitates 
the progress of education, and ren- 
ders it more moral, and lest any root 
of evil should jnsinuate itself, M. 
Felienberg takes care never to admit 
a child into this Institute, till he who 
preceded him has been already influ- 
eneed by the current, and leaves no 
room for anxiety as to his influence 
over the rest. 

In our next we shall give an ac- 
count of the establishment fer the 
instruction of the poor, which is per- 
haps still more interesting. 


Colossal Statue of Sir William Wallace. 


Colossal Statue of Sir WILL1AM | 
WALLACE. 


E here present our readers with 
a print cf the colossal statue of 
our great national Lero, erected, with 
patriotic zeal, by Lord Buchan, at 
Dryburgh. 
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Its height is 215 feet. It is de- 
signed by Mr John Sinith, Sculptor, 
exactly from the authentic portrait 
painted of himt in water colours du- 
ring his residence in France, which 
was purchased by the father of the 
late Sir Philip Ainslie of Pilton, Knt. 

On the summit of the natural 


‘rock adjoining to the statue, is a co- 
lossal urn, on which is inscribed the 


very appropriate speech made by the 
Eail of Buchan at the dedication of 
the statue. 
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On the Poison-Tree of Fava. 


TLuble of the Length of the Principal 
Cunals tn ENGLAND and WALES. 


‘Miles. 

Ashby dela Zouch, . . 


Bolton and Bury, . . 
Chesterfield, . 
Cromford, . . 
Dearn and Done, . - QF 


Ellesmere, 


Gloucester and Berkeley, . . 173 
Grand Junction, . 935 
Grand Trunk, . ..-. 93 
Grand Union and Union, oe, 415 
Grand Western, . . 85 


Grantham, . . 
Hereford Gloucester, 
Huddersheld, . . . 
Kenaset and Avan, 
Kingston and Leominster, . 45 


Lancaster, . . 75} 
Leeds and Liverpool 129 
Leicester, . . 


Monmouthshire, . . . . 22 


Montgomeryshire, . 27 
Nottingham, 
14g 


Severn and Thames, . ‘ 


Somerset coal, . 
Southampton and Salisbury, 17 
April 1817. 
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Miles. 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 463 


Stratford, . 
Swansea, . 
Thames and Medway, 
Warwick and Birmingham, . 22 
Ditto and Napton, . . . 14 
Weald of Kent, . . . 2 
Wilts and Berks, . . 52 
Worcester, « «© 29% 
Wyrley and Essington, . . 23 


Ox the Oopas, or Potson-Tree of 
Java. By Dr 


(From Transactions of the Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences.) 


HE singular imposition on the 
scientific world, respecting the 
Oopas tree, published in Holland in 
1783, renders the account of Dr 
Horsefield particularly interesting. 

The history and origin of this cele- 
brated forgery still remain a mystery. 
Foersch, who put his name to the pub- 
lication, was a surgeon in the Dutch 
East- India Company’s service. Hav- 
ing hastily picked up some vague in- 
formation concerning the oopas, he 
carried it to Europe, where his notes 
were arranged, doubtless by a difler- 
ent hand, in such a form, as by their 
plausibility and appearance of truth, 
to be generally credited. It is in no 
small degree surprising that so palpa- 
ble a falsehood should have beén as- 
serted with se much boldness, and 
have remained so long without refu- 
tation—or that a subject of a nature so 
curious, and so easily investigated, 
relating to its principal colony, should 
not have been inquired into, and cor- 
rected by the naturalists of the mo- 
ther country. 

To @ person in any de ace 
quainted with the geography of the 
island, with the manners of the Prin- 
ces é Java, and their relation to the 
Dutch government at that ane 
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with its internal history during the 
last fifty years, the first glance at the 
account of Foersch must have evinced 
its. falsity and misrepresentation, 

But, though the account just men- 
tioned, in so far as relates to the si- 
tuation of the poison tree, to its ef- 
fects on the surrounding country, and 
to the application said to have been 
made of the oopas on criminals in dif- 
ferent parts of -the island, as well as 
the description of the poisonous sub- 
stance itself, and its mode of collec- 
tion, has been demonstrated to be an 
extravagant forgery—the existence 
of a tree on Java, from whose sap a 
poison is prepared, equal in fatality, 
when thrown into the circulation, to 
the strongest anima! poisons hitherto 
known, is a iact, which is fully es- 
tablished by the author of the gs 
paper: 

The tree which produces this pol- 
son is called antshar, and grows in 
the eastern extremity of the island. 

Besides the true poison tree, the 
oopas of the eastern islands, and the 
antshar of the Javanese, Java produ- 
ces a shrub, which, as far as obser- 
vations have hitherto been made, is 
peculiar to it, and, by a differ- 
ent mode of preparation, furnishes a 
poison far exceeding the oopas in vio- 
lence. Its name is tshetttk. 

The antshar is one of the largest 
trees in the forest of Java. The stem 
is cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises 
completely naked to the height of 
sixty, seventy, or eighty feet. It is 
covered with a whitish bark, slightly 
bursting in longitudinal furrows : 
near the ground this bark is, in old 
trees, more than half an inch thick, 
and upon being wounded, yields plen- 
tifully the milky juice from which the 
celebrated poison is prepared, A 
puncture or incision being made in the 
tree, the juice or sap appears oozing 
our, ‘of a yellowish colour ; from old 
trees, paler; and nearly white from 
young ones: when exposed to the air, 
ats surface becomes brown. The con- 
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sistence very much resembles milk, 
only it 18 thicker, and viscid. This 
sap is contained in the true bark (or cor- 
tex,) which, when punctured, yields a 
quantity; so that, in a 
short time, a cup full may be collect- 
ed from a large tree. 

Previous to the season of flowering, 
about the beyinning of June, the tree 
sheds its leaves, which re-appear when 
the male flowers have completed the 
office of fecundation. It delights in 
a fertile and not very elevated soil, 
and is only found in the largest fo- 
rests. In clearing the new ground 
for cultivation, it is with much 
difficulty’ the inhabitants can be 
made ‘to approach the tree, as they 
dread the cutaneous eruption which 
it is known to: produce when newly 
cut down. But, except) when the 
tree is largely wounded, or when it 
is felled, by which a large portion of 
the juice: is disengaged, the effluvia 
of which, mixing with the atmosphere, 
affect the: persons exposed to it with 
the symptoms just mentioned, the tree 
may be approached: and ascended like 
the other common trees in the forests. 

The antshar, like the trees in ifs 
neighbourhood, is on: all’ sides sur- 
rounded by shrubs and plants: im no 
instance have | observed the ground 
naked or barren in its immediate cir- 
cumference, 

The largest tree I met with in 
Blambangan was so closely environed 
by the common trees and shrubs of the 
forest in which it grew, that it was 
with diffieulty 1 could appreach it.— 
And at the time I visrted the tree, 
and collected the juice, L was forcibly 
struck with the egregious misrepre- 
sentation of Foersch. Several young 
trees spontaneously sprung from seeds 
that had fallen from the parent, re- 
minding me of a line in Darwin’s 
Botanic Garden, 


** Chained at his root two scion demons 

dwell ;” 
while in recalling his beautiful de- 
scription of the oopas, my oe to 
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the tree gave me reason to rejoice 
that it is founded on fiction. 

‘The tshettik is a large winding 
shrub, In large individuals has a 
diameter of two or three inches, cover- 
ed with a reddish brown bark, con- 
taining a juice of the same colour, of 
a peculiar pungent, and somewhat 
nauseous odour. From this bark the 
poison is prepared. It is very rarely 
met with, even in the wildernesses of 
Biambangan. 

The process of preparing the ants- 
har was performed for me by an old 
Javanese, who was celebrated for his 
superior skill in preparing the poison. 
About eight ounces of the juice of the 
autshar, which had been collected the 
preceding evening in the usual man- 
ner, and preserved in the joint of a 
bamboo, was carefully strained into a 
bowl. ‘The sap of the following sub- 
stances, which had been finely grated 
aud bruised, was carefully expressed 
and poured into it, viz—Arum, 
Nampoo, (Javanese,) Kaemferia, 
Galanga, Kontshur, Amomum, Ben- 
gley, (a variety of zerumbed,) com- 
mon onion and garlic, of each about 
half a dram; the same quantity of 
finely powdered black pepper was 
then added, and the mixture stirred. 

The preparer now took an entire 
fruit of the capsicum fruticosum, or 
Guinea pepper, and, having opened 
it, he carefully separated a single 
seed, and placed it on the fluid in the 
middle of the bowl. 

The seed immediately began to reel 
round rapidly, now forming a regular 
cirele, then darting towards the mar- 
yin of the cup, with a perceptible 
commotion on the surface of the li- 
quor, which continned about one 
minute. Being completely at rest, 
the same quantity of pepper was again 
added, and another seed of the capsi- 
cum laid on as before; a similar 
commotion took place in the fluid, 
but in a less degree, and the seed was 
carried round with diminished rapidi- 
ty. The addition of the same quanti. 
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ty of pepper was repeated a third 
time, when a seed of the capsicum, 
being carefully placed in the centre 
of the fluid, remained quiet, forming 
areguiar circle about itself in the 
fluid, resembling the halo of the moon. 
This is considered as a sign that the 
preparation of the poison is complete. 
t he tshettik is prepared by sepa- 
rating the bark of the root, and boil- 
ing it, and after separating the bark 
from the water, exposing the extract 
to the fire till it is about the consist- 
ence of sirup. After this, the prepa- 
ration is the same as of the antshar. 
An account of twenty-six experi- 
ments is detailed by Dr Horsefield, on 
which he remarks, that he has select- 
ed from a large number of experi- 
ments, those only which are particu- 
larly demonstrative of the effects of 
the antshar and of the tshettik, when 
introduced into the circulation. The 
poison was always applied by a point- 
ed dart, or arrow, made of bamboo. 
The common train of symptoms 13, 
a trembling and shivering of the ex- 
tremities, restlessness, discharges from 
the bowels, drooping and faintness, 
slight spasms and convulsions, hasty 
breathing, an increased flow of saliva, 
spasmodic contractions of the pectoral 
and abdominal muscles, retcbing, vo- 
miting, excremental vomiting, frothy 
vomiting, great agony, laborious breath- 
ing, violent and repeated convulsions, 
death. 
The effects are nearly the same on 
quadrupeds, in whatever part of the 
body the wound is made. It some- 
times acts with so much force, that 
not all the symptoms enumerated are 
observed, 
The oopas appears to affect differ- 
ent quadrupeds with nearly equal 
force, proportionate, in some degree, 
to their size and disposition. To dogs 
it proved mortal, in most experiments, 
within an hour. A mouse died'in ten 
minutes ; a monkey in seven minutes ; 
a cat in fifteen minutes. 
A baffalo, one of the largest qua- 
drupeds 
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drupeds of the island, died in two 
hours and ten minutes, though the 
quantity of poison introduced in this 
experiment was proportioned to that 
which was thrown into the system in 
the experiments on smaller animals. 

If the simple or unprepared sap is 
mixed with the extract of tobacco or 
stramonium, (instead of the spices 
mentioned in the account of the pre- 
paration,) it is rendered equally, per- 
haps more, active. 

Even the pure juice, unmixed and 
unprepared, appears to act with a 
force equal to that which has under- 
gone the preparative process, accord- 
ing to the manner of the Javanese at 
Blambangan. 

Birds are very differently affected 
by this poison. L’owls have a pecu- 
liar capacity to resist its effects. A 
fowl died 24 hours after the wound ; 
others have recovered after being par- 
tially affected. 

In regard to the experiments thade 
with the poison prepared from tshettik, 
its operation is far more violent and 
rapid than that of the antshar, and it 
affects the animal system in a difler- 
ent manner; while the antshar ope- 
rates chiefly on the stomach, and ali- 
mentary canal, the respiration and 
circulation, the tshettik is determined 
to the brain and nervous system*. 

A relative comparison of the ap- 
pearances on dissection, demonstrates, 
in a striking manner, the peculiar 
operation of each. 

After the previous symptoms of 
faintness, drowsiness, and slight con- 
vulsions, it acts by a sudden impulse, 
which, like a violent apoplexy, pros- 


* Mr Brodie, in a paper on vegetable poi- 
sons, (Phil. Trans. 1811,) has given an ac- 
count of some experiments made by him, 
with the upas eniiar, from Java, furnished 
by Mr Marsden, from which it appears, 
that, when inserted in a wound, it produces 
death, (as infusion of tobacco does when 
injected into the intestines,) by rendering 
the heart iavensible to the stimulus of the 
bleed, and stopping the circulation. 
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trates at once the whole nervous: sys- 
tem. 

In the two experiments, this sud- 
den effect took place on the sixth mi- 
nute after the wound ; and in another, 
on the seventh minute, the animals 
suddenly started, fell down head-fore- 
most, and continued in convulsions tll 
death ensued. 

This poison affects fowls in a much 
more violent manner than that of the 
antshar, death having frequently oc- 
curred within the space of a minute 
after the puncture with a poisoned 
dart. 

After having proved mortal to ma- 
ny of the Dutch soldiers in Amboina 
and Macassar, they are said to have 
finally discovered an almost infallible 
remedy in the root of the Crinum 
asiaticum, (called by Rumphius, radix 
toxicaria), which, if timely applied, 
counteracted, by its violent emetic 
effect, the force of the oopas. 

An intelligent Javanese informed 
Dr Horsefield, that an inhabitant was 
wounded in a clandestine manner, by 
an arrow thrown from a blow pipe, in 
the fore arm, near the articulation of 
the elbow. In about fifteen minutes 
he became drowsy, after which he 
was seized with vomiting,$became de- 
lirious, and in less than half an hour 


he died, 


Proceedings, bcfore the High Court of 
Justiciary, in the Trial of ALEx. 
M‘Laren, Weaver tn Kilmarnock, 
and Tuomas Bairpv, Merchant 
there, for Sedition. 


QATURDAY $d April 1817, the 
Court proceeded to the trial of 
Alexander M‘Laren, weaver in Kil- 
marnock, and ‘Thomas Baird, merch- 
ant there, accused of Sedition: . 
In so far as the said Alexander 
M‘Laren did, at a public meeting 


held at Dean Park, in the vicinity of . 


Kilmarnock, on the 7th day of De- 
cember 1816, attended» by a great 
multitude 
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multitude of persons, chiefly of the 
lower orders, wickedly and felonious- 
ly deliver a speech, containing a num- 
ber of seditious and inflammatory re- 


- marks and assertions, calculated to 


degrade and bring into contempt the 
Government and Legislature, and to 
withdraw therefrom the confidence 
and affections of the people, and fill 
the realm with trouble and dissension ; 
in which speech there were the fol- 
lowing, or similar wicked and sedi- 
tious expressions :—“ ‘That our suf- 
ferings are insupportable is demon- 
strated to the world; and that they 
are neither temporary, nor occasien- 
ed by a transition from war to peace, 
is palpahle to all, though all have not 
the courage to avow it. ‘The fact is, 
we are ruled by men only solicitous 
for their own aggrandizement; and 
they care no farther for the great bo- 
dy of the people, than they are sub- 
servierit to their accursed purposes.— 
If you are convinced of this, my 
countrymen, L would therefore put 
the question—Are you degenerate 
enough to bear it? Shall we, whose 
forefathers set limits to the all-grasp- 
mg power of Rome: Shall we, whose 
forefathers, at the never-to- be-forgot- 
ten field of Bannockburn, told the 
mighty Edward, at the head of the 
most mighty army ever trod on Bri- 
tain’s soil—* Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther’—Shall we, I say, 
whose forefathers defied the efforts of 
foreign tyranny to enslave our beloved 
country, meanly permit, in our day, 
without a murmur, a base oligarchy 
to feed their filthy vermin on our vi- 
tals, and rule us as they will? No, 
my countrymen. Let us lay our pe- 
titions at the foot of the throne, where 
sits our august Prince, whose gracious 
nature will incline his ear to listen to 
the cries of the people, which he is 
bound to do by the laws of the coun- 
try. But should he be so infatuated 
as to turn a deaf ear to their just pe- 
tition, be has forfeited their allegiance. 
Yes, my fellow-townsmen, in such 


a case, to hell with our allegiance.” 
Which speech the said Alexander 
M‘Laren did afterwards cause to be 
printed and published. And the said 
Thomas Baird, having been present at 
the said meeting, did afterwards print 
and publish a seditious tract’or state- 
ment, containing a number of seditious 
and inflammatory remarks and asser- 
tions, such and a House of 
Commons—but the latter is corrupt- 
ed; it is decayed and worn out ; it is 
not really what it is called; it is not 
a House of Commons.’ —Page tenth, 
—* ‘The House of Commons, in its 
original composition, consisted only of 
Commoners, chosen annually by the 
universal suffrage of the people. No 
noblemen, no clergymen, no naval er 
military officer, in short, none who 
held places, or received pensions from 
Government, had any right to sit in 
that House. This is what the House 
of Commons was, what it ought to be, 
and what we wish it to be ; this is the 
wanted change in our form of Go- 
vernment—sthe Commons House of 
Parliament restored to its original 
purity; and this, beyond a doubt, 
would strike at the root of the great- 
est part of the evils we groan under 
at the present day.”— Page eleventh, 
“ Is it any wonder, my friends, that 
this country is brought to its present 
unprecedented state of misery, when 
the rights of the people have been 
thus wantonly violated?” Pagetwelfth, 
“ Bat let us come nearer home.— 
Look at the year 1793, when the 
debt amounted to Two hundred and 
eleven millions, and the annual taxa- 
tion to about Eighteen millions; when 
Liberty began to rear her drooping 
head in the country; when associa- 
tions were framed from one end of 
the kingdom to another, composed of 


men eminent for their talents, to as- | 


sert their rights; when a neighbour- 
ing nation had just thrown off a yoke 
which was become intolerable—what 
did the wise rulers of this country do ? 


Why, they. declared war, not only 


against 


a 
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against the French nation, but also 
against the friends of liberty at home.” 
Page twenty-ninth, ** Our oppressors 
have taxed the very light of heaven ; 
and they seem surprised and indignant 
that we should not bear the insupport- 
able burden, with which folly, corrup- 
tion, and avarice, have loaded Us, 
without reluctance and complaint.””— 
Page thirty-second, * Their reverend 
hirelings would convince you that you 
are suilering under the visitation of 
the Almighty, and therefore ought to 
be submissive under the chastening 
stroke.”—Page thirty- filth, “ We 
have these twenty-five years been con- 
demned to incessant and unparalleled 
slavery, by an usurped oligarchy, who 
pretend to be our guardians and re- 
presentatives, while, in fact, they are 
nothing but our inflexible and deter- 
mined enemies,”—** They have rob- 
bed us of our money, deprived us of 
our friends, violated our rights, and 
abused our privileges.”——* At present 
we have no representatives; they are 
only nominal, not real; active only in 
prosecuting their own designs, and at 
the same time telling us that they are 
agreeable to our wishes.” 

The prisoners, who were at large 
on bail, appeared at the bar, and the 
indictment having been read over, 
they pleaded Nog 

Mr C Campbell, junior Counsel! for 
M: Laren, stated, that he had no ob- 
jections to state to the relevancy of 
the indictment, it remained entirely 
tor the Jury to decide, whether the 
crime of sedition was made out, from 
the statement in the indictment. The, 
Counsel for the Crown had in. this 
case behaved with the utmost liberal- 
ity, and he (Mr.C.) would fairly 
state the nature of the defence he 
meant to set up, Jiis client, so far 
from being a seditious person, had for 
many years been a member of a vo- 
lunteer regiment in Glasgow, and 
could produce evidence of his charac- 
ter for strict order and regularity.— 
He did not deny his having attended 
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the meeting in question, ‘but, driven: 


as he was by the general distress of 
the country, and himself reduced to 
wages of five shillings weekly, he, in 


common with others, began to inquire: 


into the cause of the yencial distress 
which prevailed. ‘The meeting in 
question was a regular meeting, open- 
ly called, and allowed by the Mavis- 
tracy. Many of the expressions con- 
tained in the indictment were not ac- 
tually uttered at the meeting, altho’ 
contained in the manuscript as intend- 
ed to have been uttered. The meet- 
ing was fora legitimate purpose, and 
the petitions in consequence were 
brought up and ordered to lic upon 
the tables of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The learned Counsel then 
argued, that it was the undoubted 
right of every subject of this country 
to comment upon the conduct of Mi- 
nisters and proceedings of the Legis- 
lature, and referred to the speeches 
and petitions from the Thatched 
House Tavern, as contaiming much 
stronger language than any thing 
stated in the indictment, and conclu- 
ded, by trusting that he should be able 
to convince the Jury that the words 
made use of were perfectly justifiable, 
Mr Jefivey, as Counsel for the 
pannel Baird, addressed the Court in 
neariy Similar terms,—His client had 
no wish to shrink from the discussion, 
by any objection to the relevancy of 
the indictment. He was a person 
rather in the better rank of life, and 
had also.served his country in a mili- 
tary capacity, Tle did attend the 
meeting in question, and patronized it, 

and such meeting, he contended, was 
held for a legitimate puipose. The ma- 
nuscripts of the speeches were hand- 
ed in to him by the different orators, 
~-they were printed Gnd published 
for a small sum, to defray the ex 
pences of the proceedings ; and each 
member of the Committee engaged to 
seil a few at their different shops. 
The Lord Advocate, while he ac« 
knowledged the handsome and open 
way 
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way the Counsel on the other side had 
stated their Case, openly and distinct- 
ly admitted that it rested solely with 
the Jury to say, upon their oaths, 
whether the facts charged amounted 
to sedition or not. 

Liord Hermand, in giving his opi- 
nion upon the relevancy, observed, 
that this was not an attack upon M ;. 
nisters, but a direct attack upon the 
Parliament now sitting. specches 
were of the most inflammatory nature, 
and the words “to hell with our alle- 
giance,”’ if followed by any overt act, 
would have undoubtedly amounted to 
hivh treason, 

Lords Gillies, Pitmilly, Reston, 
and Justice Clerk being of the same 
opinion, “and having delivered their 
opinions at considerable length, the 
Court pronounced the usual: interlo- 
cutor, finding the indictment relevant, 
and remitting the case to the decision 
ofa Jury, both as to thé: law and the 
fact. 

The following Jury was then cho- 
sen :— 

James Watson, of Saughton 

John Dodds, farmer at Saughton Mill 
John Drysdale, farmer, Clermiston 

Dayid Pringle, of Blegbie 

John Stewart, of Bonny 

John Calder, farmer at Drumcross 

John Russell, farmer at Moss-side 
Wiiliam Marshall, jeweller in Edinburgh 
Archibald M‘Kinlay, haberdasher there 
John Baxter, confeetioner there 

James Howden, jeweller there 

William Kennedy, glover there 

William Lindsay, wine merchant in Leith 
John Gowan, wood merchant there 

Jas. Stoddart, wine mercnant in Edinburgh, 


The Lord Advocate then called 
the following witnesses— 

Andrew Finnie, merchant: in Kil- 
marnock, attended the meeting at 
Dean Park: there were about 4,000 
present, mostly of the lower orders. 
The prisoner, M‘Laren, opened the 
proceedings by a speech explaining 
the nature of the meeting, which was 
to deliberate as to the necessity of 
d for Parliamentary reform. 
Vitness did not recollect particularly 


his speech, except one passage near 
the end, vez. “ Let us Jay our peti- 
tions at the foot of the throne, where 
sits our august Prince, whose gene- 
rous nature will incline his ear to 
hear the cries of his people, which he 
is bound to do by the odnstitutional 
laws of the country, and we are there- 
by bound to give bim our allegiance ; 
but, if he should be so infatuated as 
to turn a deaf ear to the general cries 
of the people, to hell with allegiance !* 
Witness afterwards saw a printed 
pamphlet, containing the proceedigs 
of the meeting, and M‘Laren’s 
speech ; and the one» shewn him in 
Court was one of them. There is 
some diflerence between the printed 
speech and the one as delivered : the 
words ** he (the Prince) has forfeited 
his allegiance,” were never mention- 
ed... Witness was a member of the 
committee for printiny the speeches, 
but he never!attended.. The prisoner, 
Baird, was alsoa member, and told 
the witness he had get quit of all his 
copies, and got four dozen more from 
witness. . Witness cannot say whether 
Baird sold them or not, farther than 
that he was to pay for them. (Gross- 
exumtned )—Baird and witness | were 
nominated to call on the Magistrates 
for liberty to bold the meeting; and 
Mr Baird said he had got such liber- 
ty. Mr Baird did not speak at the 


mecting ; but witness heard bin ob- 


serve, that it was a pity the expres- 
sion about allegiance had been men- 
tioned. At the meeting of the com- 
mittee, the pannel, M‘Laren, and a 
Mr Johnston, objected to: publishing 
at all; and Baird objected to printing 
the passage about allegiance in M‘La- 
ren’s speech, which lie disapproved of. 
The profits of the sale of the pamph- 
let was to defray the expenses of the 
meeting. There has-been no public 
meeting since December. The peti- 
tions were forwarded to both Houses 
of Parliament. There has been no 
riot or disturbance of the peace in 
Kilmarnock since the public meeting. 

M‘Larep 


} 
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M‘Laren said to the committee, that 
it there was any thing wrong in his 
speech, to keep it out altogether; and 
Baird said, that the passage about al- 
legiance was a very indecent expres- 
sion. Witness paid no particular at- 
tention to M‘Laren’s speech, except 
the concluding part about allegiance. 
M‘Laren was backward to open the 
meeting; but he was particularly re- 
quested to do so, in the committee, 
some days before. The night before 
the meeting be hesitated whether he 
would do so or not. M*‘Laren told 
witness, that the passage about alle- 
giance was a quotation from Shake- 
speare. 

William Merrie, wright in Kilmar- 
nock, also attended the meeting in 
Dean Park, and corroborated the 
statement of the preceding witness. 
The words made use of by M‘Laren 
were wishing the ple to address 
the throne, and he said to hell with 
allegiance, or such allegiance, if the 
Regent turned a deaf ear to the voice 
of the people, Witness recollects no 
other part of the speech, and never 
saw the printed pamphlet.—(Cross- 
examined )—The meeting was held 
for the purpose of petitioning the 
Sovereign, and M‘Laren’s speech did 
not create any commotion or disturb- 
ance ; the speech was to induce the 
people to petition the Prince Regent. 
He spoke in favourable terms of his 
Royal Highness, as * his august 
Prince,” and in terms suitable to a 
loyal subject. 

Hugh Crawford, printer in Kilmar. 
nock, printed the pamphlet; part of 
the manuscript was brought to the 
witness by David Andrews, writer in 
Kilmarnock. Witness thinks he saw 
the prisoner Baird once attending the 
ras a Witness has not been paid, 

ut he looks to Mr Andrews, Mr Fin- 
nie, and Mr Baird for payment ; the 
latter got about five or six dozen of 
copies. 

Thomas Murray, journeyman to 


the preceding witness, printed the. 
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pamphlet. The pannel, Baird, was 
twice or three times at the office, 
along with Mr Andrews, and they 
looked over the first proof; one al- 
teration was proposed by Mr Baird, 
but witness cannot say what it was, 
but it was a grammatical alteration. 
The manuscript was destroyed. In 
the printing there is a blank before 
the word allegiance ; witness could 


not make out the word in the manu- . 


script, and he ordered it to be left 
blank —(Cross-examined.) The proof 
sheets were sent to Mr Andrews to 
revise, but never to Mr Baird. 
James Johnston, muslin-agent in 
Kilmarnock, was member of the 
Committce along with M*‘Laren, 
Baird, and others, who drew up the 
resolutions afterwards read to the 
public meeting. There was a meet- 
ing of the Committee afterwards, 
about printing the speeches, and M‘- 
Laren and Baird were present. Wit- 
ness gave in his own speech, but he 
never read the pamphlet, nor even his 
own speech. Witness has heard M¢- 
Laren say, that the words “ to hell 
with our allegiance’? were not in the 
original manuscript ; he did not hear 
the speech delivered. M‘Laren com- 
plained that he’ had been misrepre- 
sented in the words following the 
word “to”? and ending with “ alle- 
giance,” which he said he never had 
made use of. This complaint was 
made on the day M‘Laren received 
his indictment.—( Cross - examined. ) 
Witness has heard the prisoner Baird 
often complain, that it was a pity the 
passage about allegiance had been 
spoken at all. Witness has oceasion 
to know the distressed state of the 
weaving trade; an active weaver, 
working fourteen hours a-day (from 
an average witness has made among 
his workmen), can make only 5s. 6d. 
weekly, and it is even better than 
some time back. The meeting was 
solely held to petition Parliament and 
the Prince Regent. Witness has 
known M‘Laren for eight years, and 


never 
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never saw any thing in him but quiet 
und orderly conduct. He was a 
member of the rifle corps at Kimar- 
nock. He objected particularly to 
the printing of his speech, as it had 
been made up in a hurried manner, 
and he had no intention that morning 
of speaking at all. So far as witness 
knows him, he would net have been 
a member of any society for illegal or 
seditious purpeses, otherwise witness 
would not have kept his company.— 
There was nothing secret discussed in 
the meetings of the Committee—it 
was open to every one. The Magis- 
trates were apprised of the public 
meeting, and noobstruction was given, 
and the petitions were forwarded to 
the Prince Regent and both Houses 
of Parliament, and so far as witness’s 
memery served him, the printed pa- 
per shewn him now contains the sub- 
stance. 

Mr Grant here read an extract 
from the petition, as in the printed 
journal of the House of Commons, in 
which the petitioners complain of the 
corrupt representation, and that seats 
were bought and sold as openly as 
tickets for the opera. Witness de- 
clares they are the words used, and 
the petition was ordered to lie on the 
table of the House of Commons. 

Hugh Wilson, weaver in Kilmar- 
nock, attended the public meeting : 
Johnston was Preses, and M‘Laren 
spoke first. Has seen the printed 
statement, and it seemed correct 5 it 
was sold at Baird’s shop, and witness 
bought the copy now shewn him there, 
for fourpence.—(Cross-examined. )— 
The object of the public meeting was 
to petition Parliament and the Prince 
Regent for reform. Lt was a very 
stormy, windy day, and there was a 
great difficulty of'hearing. Witness 
has known M‘Laren for some years, 
and always considered him a loyal 
and peaceable subject.— Witness has 
heard him argue on politics, and he 
always took the Government side of 
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David Bow, shopman to the prison- 
er, Baird, proved the selling of the 
pamphlet at his shop to the extent of 
some dozens. They were sold at dif- 
ferent other places. 

James Samson, weaver, stated, 
that the account of his speech, as 
given in the pamphlet, 1s nearly 
correct. He did not compose it him- 
self; he got it from the prisoner, 
Baird, and read it at the meeting.— 
He said a Mr Burt had sent it to 
him to read at the meeting, as he 
could not attend himself. 

The declarations of the prisoners 
were then read, which closed the case 
for the Crown. 


EXCULPATORY PROOF. 


James Samson called back. The 
object of the public meeting was, to 
petition Parliament, and for no other 
purpose. Different persons were 
proposed in the Committee to open 
the meeting. M‘Laren was proposed, 
and he declined ; he suggested other 
persons, and witness was one; but 
upon their refusal he undertook it 
himself. In case the petition was 
not attended to, it was resolved te 
petition again. Witness heard M‘- 
Laren, but not distinctly, from the 
high wind, and being behind hmm— 
He solely spoke to induce the people 
to come forward and sign the peti- 
tions, M*‘Laren was remarked as 
one of the most loyal men in the 
place where he dwelt, and he always 
argued in favour of the Government, 
against the Opposition, Witness 
heard the manuscript copy of M‘La- 
ren’s speech read, and he thinks the 
two last lines in the printed copy 
were not there. Some one (not M‘La- 


ren) had made some pencil marks on. 


the margin, making an alteration nigh 
about what is in the end of the print- 
ed. speech, | Witness was present 
when the pencil marks were made, 
with Kennedy, Craig, Baird, and 
M‘Laren, and it was Baird who 
made the alteration, who said the 

manuscript 
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‘manuscript was not completed in the 
way it was delivered. 

John Andrew, Esq. chief Mayis- 
trate of Kilmarnock, recollects the 
public meeting. The prisoner, Baird, 
met him one or two days before, and 
said he had been appointed by the 
Committee to ask his permission to 
meet; but, if he refused, they would 
give it up. Witness said, he did 
not appreve of it, but he did not 
think he had any power to stop 
it. The meeting was held, and no 
tumult or riot ensued. Mr Baird is 
a highly respectable man, and was a 
Captain in a volunteer corps. 

Walter Andrew, writer in Ayr, 
was amember of the committee. He 
objected to the last words in M‘La- 
ren’s speech, as indecorous ; and Mr 
Baird was of the same opinion, 
but they were kept in by a voie of 
the Committee. Mr Baird also objected 
to Kennedy’s speech, which, he said, 
was nousense. He also objected to 
Mr Buart’s, which, be said, should 
have been expressed in milder lan- 
guage. Mr Baird always advised to 
give offence to no one, and to petition 
constitutionally. 

The Rev. James Kirkwood gave 
Mr Baird an excellent character.— 
He has conversed with him on poli- 
tics, and he expressed a desire that 
the popular part of the constitution 
should be strengthened and increased 
by a reformation in the House of 
Commons, but ouly by means the 
most constitutional, 

John Wyllie, surveyor of taxes, 
knows Mr Baird, who appears a 
friend to the constitution, but inclined 
to a reform in the representation in 
the House of Commons. He is a 
very respectable man, and was a 
Captain in the yolunteers and local 
militia. M‘Laren was also in the 

same corps, and always behaved him- 
self well. 

John Brown, writer, Kilmarnock, 
eousiders Mr Baird as one of the 
auost respectable persons in Kilmar- 
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nock; he is a widower and has 
four or five children. He told the 
witness that the object of the meeting 
was for reform by the most constitu- 
tional means. Mr Baird said, he 
disapproved very much of the word» 
in the end of M‘Laren’s speech, and 
did not wish it printed, but he was 
outvoted in the Committee. Mr 
Baird was a Captain in a volunteer 
corps, and he is one of the commis- 
sioners of police in Kilmarnock, and 
witness would consider bim the last 
man in the world to excite the people 
to riot or sedition. 

The evidence having been cl sed 
on both sides, 

The Lord Advocate addressed the 
Jury, in a speech which occupied two 
hours and a half. In commenting 
upon the evidence, his Lordship ob- 
served that nothing was farther from 
the wish of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment than to prevent the undoubted 
right of the subject to petition both 
the Throne and the Parliament; but 
still, when meetings were duly called 
for that purpose, it was the bounden 
duty of persons addressing the assem- 
bled multitude, to keep exactly to the 
business for which such meeting was 
called, and not by inflammatory and 
séditious remarks and assertions to 
degrade and bring into contempt the 
Government and Legislature, to with- 
draw the confidence and aflection of 
the people, and fill the kingdom with 
bloodshed, trouble, and dissension.— 
In the present case the meeting had 
been held with the ostensible purpose 
of petitioning for reform; but the pri- 
soners are found vilifying and abu- 
sing & component and essential part of 
the constitution—nay, encouraging 
and advising the people to throw off 
their allegiance, if what they concei- 
ved their just petition was refused. 
His Lordship then entered, at very. 
great length, into the definition of the 
crime of sedition, and quoted the 
cases of Muir, Palmer, Skirving, and 
Gerald, in 1793, 4, and 5, as illus- 
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but by every law authority in Eng- 
land; in so far as expressions, much 
more inflammatory than those here 
charged, were daily used upon the 
hastings in the southern part of the 


trative of his argument; and con- 
cluded. by calling upon the Jury to re- 
turn a verdict of guilty against both 
prisoners. 

Mr Clerk, as Counsel for M‘Laren, 
addressed the Jury. He observed, 
that the meeting here held was for a 
legitimate purpose, viz. to petition 
the throne, and both Houses of Par- 
liament. No riot, no confusion had 
taken place—the civil magistrate had 
given his consent — and petitions, 
couched in even stronger terms than 
the speeches upon the hustings, had 
been reccived by both Houses of Par- 
liament and laid upon the table. [ Here 
the Learned Counsel read anumber of 
petitions froni the printed journals of 
the House of Commons, to shew tbat 
language of even a more oflensiye na- 
ture had been stated to the House, 
and these petitions received and laid 
upon the table.] “When a person at- 
tends a meeting for the cause of reform, 
and states his opinion to the public 
assembled, the fairest interpretation 
ought to be put on what is there said; 
and it was unfair to cull out particular 
clauses and expressions, to found 
against him a charge of sedition. — 
After commenting at length on the 
general features of the case and evi- 
dence, the Learned Counsel conclu- 
ded with appealing to the feelings and 
good sense of the Jury, from whom 

e confidently expected a verdict of 
acquittal, 

Mr Jeffrey addressed the Jury, as 
Counsel for Mr Baird, in an eloquent 
speech of three hours and a half, The 
right of petitioning, he contended, was, 
since the glorious Revolution, the in- 
herent right of every Briton. —When 
assembled to consider grievances, was 
it for a moment to be supposed, that 
persons, such as had assembled at this 
public meeting, would express their 
ideas in such refined termsas those ina 
different station of life, and with asupe- 
rior education would do? The liberty of 
speech upon such occasions was li- 
censed, not only by the constitution, 


_smallest analogy. 
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kingdom, without the persons so ex- 
pressing themselves being laid hold of 
by the public prosecutor. The fact was, 
that the law of England mildly looked 
upon her children, when expressing 
their grievances, and probably over- 
stepping the strict bounds of correct- - 
ness of speech, in the same light as a 
physician would look upon a patient 
in a slight fever or delirium, rather to 
be cured by emollient than coercive 
medicines. If, then, the people of 
England had the glorious right of sta- 
ting their grievances with all the 
phlegmatic characteristic of that na- 
tion, was the hot and stormy Scotch- 
man, smarting, as he imagined him- 
self, under supposed grievances, not 
entitled to express himself, unless in 
terms of the strictest propriety and de- 
corum, because an obsolete law had 
made that sedition which was perfect- 
ly consistent with the rights of a free 


‘nation? Weak must that Government 


be, which was under’ the necessity of 
catching at the unguarded expressions 
of a few obscure individuals. The 
right of petitioning, the Learned 
Counsel observed, for annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, was 
legitimate and constitational ;—these 
were principles recognized in the 
theory of our constitution; and al- 
though the Jury might be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, yet, God forbid that 
any man should be punished for 
differing from them in opinion, while 
what he had in view was a fair and 
legitimate object of pursuit. The 
cases of Muir, Palmer, and others, in 
1793, 4, and 5, had been brought 
forward, but these cases had not the 
At that time, a 
neighbouring nation had, from newly- 
imbibed principles, thrown off their 
allegiance to the legitimate monarch, 
—they had declared themselves ene- 
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mies to all crowned heads, and de- 
clared they would assist all those not 
satished with their Governments ;— 
persons imbibing such principles in 
this country had formed themselves 
into societies—into clubs in every 
‘little town and hamlet—into a con- 
vention, calling themselves “The De- 
legates of the people to obtain univer- 
sal suffrage and annual Parliaments,” 
and, under these pretexts, demagogues 
had gone over the country, sowin 
the poisonous principles of the French 
revolutionists in every corner. But, 
in the present case, a few inhabitants 
of a provincial town, meeting consti- 
‘tutionally for a legitimate purpose, 
upon a green in the immediate vici- 
nity of their residences, and where, in 
all probability, they never might meet 
again for the same purpose, preparing 
their petitions, and dispersing quietly 
without riot or disorder, it was most 
preposterous to suppose, that any in- 
dividual, addressing such a meeting 
in the warm language of a man, 
knowing himself to be free, could be 
said to be guilty of sedition, or com- 
parable to the persons who had been 
brought to trial in 1793, 4, & 5.— 
The Learned Counsel, after express- 
ing a fear that he had exhausted the 
Jury, as be had exhausted himself, 
concluded his speech with calling up- 
on the Jury to acquit the prisoners, 

The Lord Justice Clerk, at eleven 
o’clock, began to sum up the evidence. 
His Lordship read, from Hume’s 
treatise on the criminal law of Scot- 
land, that author’s definition of the 
crime of sedition. His Lordship then 
commented upon the ‘obnoxious pas- 
sages quoted in the indictment, ob- 
serving, that it was his opinion, and 
that of his brethren on the Bench, 
(Lords Hermand, Gillies, Pitmilly, 
and Reston), that they were of a se- 


ditious nature. His Lordship then, 


went over, at considerable length, 
the evidence adduced, to shew’ in 
how far it went to convict the prison- 
ers, observing, that if the Jury were 
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satisfied of their guilt, and the sedi- 
tious tendency of the libel, they would 
find accordingly ; but if, on the other 
hand, they should be of opinion, that, 
from the former excellent characters 
of the prisoners, and the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, the public 
prosecutor had fated in making out a 
criminal intent, they would return a 
verdict of acquittal. 

At one o’clock, on Sunday morn- 


g ing, the Jury were inclosed, and di- 


rected to return a written verdict on 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Counsel for the Crown, the Lord 
Advocate, Selicitor-General, and H. 
H. Drummond, Esq. 

Counsel for the prisoners, John 
Clerk, Francis Jeffrey, J. P. Grant, 
M. P. Henry Cockburn, and J, Camp- 
bell, Esqrs. 


Monday, April 7. 


This morning the Court met, and 
the Jury returned a verdiet, finding 
the prisoner M‘Laren, by a plurality 
of votes, Guilty of the crimes |ibel- 
led; and all in one voice finding 
Baird also Guilty of the crimes libel- 
led—but, in consideration of their 
former good character, unanimously 
recommended them to the mercy of 
the Court. 

Mr Jeffrey stated an objection to 
the verdict, in so far as the prisoners 
were charged with the erime of sedi- 
tion, whereas the Jury had found 
them guilty of the crimes libelled.— 
Various crimes may be charged in an 
indictment, and the Jury may find 
one crime proven, or, generally, the 
whole crimes proven; but here the 
prisoners were tried for one crime, 
viz. sedition, and of that crime.alone 
the Jury should have found them 
guilty, and not of crimes, when only 
one was charged. 


The Court were of opinion that the 


verdict was right, in so far as the 


prisoners were charged with speaking 

the seditious words, and afterwards 

printing and publishing them. ~ 
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- The Lord Advocate then craved 
the judgment of the Court upon the 
prisoners, 
The Judges having delivered their 
opinions as to the sentence which 
ought to be pronounced, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, after a suitable ad- 
monition, sentenced the prisoners to 
six months imprisonment in the jail 
of Canongate, and to find caution 
for their good behaviour for the pe- 
riod of three years thereafter, Baird 
in £.200, and M‘Laren in £.40, and 
to be detained until such caution be 


found. 


Report from the Select Committee of 
FINANCE or SINECURES. 


HE Select Committee appointed 

to inquire into, and state the in- 
come and expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ended the 5th 
of January 1817, and also to consi- 
der and state the probable imcome 
and expenditure (so far as the same 
can now be estimated) for the years 
ending the 5th of January 1818, and 
the 5th of January 1819, respective- 
ly, and to report the same, together 
with their observations thereupon, 
from time to time, to the House; and 
also to consider what further mea- 
sures may be adopted for the relief of 
the country from any part of the 
said expenditure, without detriment 
to the public interest; 

Having had under their considera- 
tion the state of various offices in the 
United Kingdom, which are common- 
ly, though incorrectly, known under 
the general denomination of Sine- 
cures, conceive that they cannot bet- 
ter discharge the duty imposed upon 
them by the latter part of the order 
of reference, than by bringing under 
the early notice‘of the as the 
annual charge incurred by the con- 
tinuance of offices, either wholly 


_ useless, or the salaries of which ap- 


pear disproportionate to them actual 
duties ; and of the system which they 
submit as fit to be substituted in their 
stead. 

The subject is by no means new to 
the House, having been brought un- 
der discussion at various times within 
the. last ten years, and particularly in 


the Session of 181%, when it was 


made the foundation of a Bill, which 
having passed the House, was car- 
ried to the House of Lords on the 
17th June, and in the Session of 
1813, when the same Bill was car- 
ried to the House of Lords on the 
5th April. 

The classification of the several 
offices, and some of the provisions 
of that Bill, are followed and referred 
to in the course of this Report, as the 
most convenient mode of conducting 
the inquiry relating to them. 

The object of your Committee was 
to ascertain, first, what offices may 
be. reduced or regulated (after the 
expiration of the existing interests), 
without detriment to the public ser- 
vice. Secondly, under what regula- 
tions such of those offices, as it may 


be deemed proper to continue, oughtto | 


be administered after the expiration 
of the existing interests. Thirdly, as 
it is obvious, that whenever such re- 
gulations and reductions as are con- 
templated by your Committee shall 
be carried into effect, the means of 
rewarding meritorious public service 
will be in great measure ‘taken from 
the Crown, your Committee deem it 
indispensable that provision should be 
made for enabling the Crown, under 
proper regulations and restrictions, to 
afford a reasonable recompence for 
the faithful discharge of high and ef- 
fective civil offices. 


OFFICES IN ENGLAND. 


The view which your Committee 
have taken of the two offices of 
Chief Justice in Eyre, North and 
South of Trent, is, that they may be 
abolished without detriment to the 

public 
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public service, and the emoluments 
thereof become a future saving to the 
public ; regard being had in these, 
as well as in every ether oflice which 
forms the subject of this Report, to 
the existing interests. 

In the Exchequer, reasons of a 
like nature -exist for dealing in the 
same manner with the oflices of 

Auditor of the Exchequer, 

Clerk of the Pells, 

Four Tellers of the Exchequer ; 
so that Whenever vacancies shall oc- 
cur in any of them, the salary payable 
to the principal in such office shall 
ecase, and become a saving to the 
public. 

Warden of the Cinque Ports, 

Governor of the Isle of Wight. 


The same rule applies to these two 
offices, so that the salaries payable at 
the Exchequer, or out of any public 
funds, may cease, and become a fu- 
ture saving to the public. 

Commissary General of Musters.— 
This office may be abolished without 
inconvenience to the public service. | 

Joint Paymaster General. The 
office of one of the Joint Paymasters 
may also be abolished, being wholly 
inefficient and useless, with regard to 
all business connected with the army ; 
but it must be recollected, that an ef- 
fective and very important situation 
without salary bas been frequently 
held, and is now held by one of the 
Joint-Paymasters ; for the discharge 
of which your Committee do not con- 
sider the salary of £.2,000, at present 
attached to the office of Second Pay- 
master, as more than adequate; but 
they submit to the House, that it will 
be more consistent with the system 
which they wish to introduce, that the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
should receive a salary as such, than 
be paid indirectly as one of the Joint 
Paymasters-General. 

One Deputy Paymaster-General.— 
The office of Paymaster-General be- 
ing recommended to be executed by 
one person, it follows of course that 
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one Deputy in the office will be saffi- 
cient, and that the salary now recei- 
ved by the Second Deputy sheuid be 
saved. 

There are no longer any Deputy 
Paymasters abroad acting by deputy ; 
and the duties of all the Deputy Pay- 
masters themselves, during peace, are 
transferred to the Commissariat, 

The office of Paymaster of Marines 
is now discharged in person, under 
regulations adopted in 1813, without 
any deputy allowed, or paid by the 
public; but as some further inquiries 
may be necessary before your Cem- 
mittee can finally report upon it, they 
defer their observations until the Es- 
timates for the Navy shall come be- 
fore them with which this office is 
immediately connected, 

Upon the office of Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensiéns, although nostrong 
objections occur to your Committee 
against uniting it with the foregoing 
ollice, yet so long as it continues at 
the low scale of expense at which it 
is now fixed, it doesnot seemexpedient 
to recommend any alteration for the 
purpose of eflecting a saving, which 
would, if any, be very inconsiderable, 
The annual charge is no more than 
£.680 and ample security is taken, 
amounting to £.20,000 for the money 
in charge, and for the punctual pay- 
ment of nearly £.70,000 in very small 
sums, to 2,200 widows, scattered over 
every part of the United Kingdom, 
and many of them resident abroad.— 


Tt must be further observed, that. 


though the salary of this office, hav- 
ing been formerly paid out of the pro- 
duce of old stores, is now annually 
voted in the Naval Estimates, yet the 
appointment 1s not vested in the 
Crown, but in the Governors of this 

Charity. 
Law Clerk in the Secretary. of 
State’s Office. It appearing that no 
duties whatever are anvexed to this 
office, your Committee recommend 
that it should be altogether abolished. 
“4 _ Collector 
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Collector and Transmitter of State 
Papers.—The same observation ap- 
plies as to the last office. 

The inconsiderable offices of Prin- 


cipal House. keeper, and Warebouse- 


keeper inthe Excise Office, Establish- 
ed Messenger in the War Office, and 
some others. included in the table 
of the Bill of 1812 and 1813, were 
at that time held as sinecures: with 
regard to these, it is sufficient to lay 
down as a rule, that no person in fu- 
ture should be allowed te hold any in- 
terior office of this description without 
performing the duty in person; and 
where no duty is attached (as in the 
case of Cartaker to his Majesty) all 
such nominal offices should be sup- 
pressed. 

The offices of Joint Postmaster- 
General in England and Ireland, do 


‘not appear to your Committee to 


come under the general description 
of those which form the subject of 
this Report. They are, therefore, not 
prepared at present to suggest to the 
Honse any alteration in the mode of 
conducting this important department 
of the public service. If, on the 
one hand, they are strongly of opinion 
that it would be inexpedient to place 
this branch of the Public Revenue 
under the direction of a Board, with 
a constitution similar to that of other 
Revenue Boards, as recommended by 
the Finance Committee of 1797, in 
their Seventh Report ; on the other 


hand, they are by no means prepared 


to state an opinion that the manage- 
ment of the Revenue of the Post Of- 
fice, amounting in England to a gross 
receipt of £.2,116,087, and involving 
an expenditure of £.593,620; and 
amounting in Ireland to a gross re- 
ceipt of £.230,000, and involving an 
expenditure of £.148,000, together 
with the complicated concerns by 
which this Department is connected 
with the convenience of the communi- 
ty, and the commercial interests of the 

mpire, can, without disadvantage, be 


permanently confided to one individual. 
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Your Committee have learned with 
satisfaction, that, by the last Inden- 
ture of the Mint, the office of Clerk 
of the Irons has been merged in that 
of the Superintendant of the Macbin- 
ery, which is a very necessary and 
eflective office ; and that it is provi- 
ded by the same Indenture, that the 
office of Comptroller of the Mint 
should, at the termination of the pre- 
sent existing interest, be executed in 
person by the present Deputy, at the 
salary which he now receives, thereby 
effecting a saving of the salary and 
emoluments of the principal. ‘The 
office of Warden of the Mint, it is 
understood, will, in like manner, be 
discontinued ; as well as every other 
office in this department which comes 
within the principle of regulation or 
abolition, which it is the object of 
your Committee to extend to all ofli- 
ces of this description. 

Clerk of the Parliaments.— Your 
Committee recommend that this office 
should be abolished; and that the 
fees, if continued, should be appro- 
priated towards defraying the Ses- 
sional expenses af the House of 
Lords. 

Four Clerks of the Signet, and 
Four Clerks of the Privy Seal.-Your 
Committee are not aware of any de- 
triment which can accrue to the pub- 
lic service from discontinuing these 
offices, the duty of which is executed 
by deputy. 

Comptroller General of Accounts, 
Excise; and Inspector General.— 
These offices being connected with 
the collection and management of the 
Revenue, and having. no efficient 
duties, ought, of course, to be abo, 
lished. | 

Register to Commissioners of Ex- 
cise; Inspector General of Coflee and 
Tea, &c.; and all other offices, whe- 
ther enumerated in the Table to the 
Bill of 1813, or not, the duties of 
which are connected with the collec- 
tion and receipt of the public revenue, 
ought, in the opinion of your Commits 

tee, 


tee, to be abolished, so far as the sa- 
laries of those offices are payable to 
individuals who do not execute in 
person the efficient duties of such of- 

SCOTLAND. 

Keeper of the Great Seal.—Your 
Committee recommend that this office 
be preserved ; but the salary regula- 
ted, so as not to exceed £.2,000 per 
annum. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal.—In re- 
commending that this office should be 
continued, a salary of £.1,000 a-year 
appears to be sufficient. 

he office of Lord Justice Gene- 
ral.—Your Committee recommend, 
that, after the termination of the ex- 
isting interest in this office, the Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session for the 
time being should assume the title, 
rank, and privileges of Lord Justice 
General, and that the salary now an- 
nexed to this office should be discon- 
tinued. 


Keeper of the Signet.—All the du- 


ties of this office may be annexed to 
that of Lord Register, and the fees 
should be carried to the public ac- 
count; and with respect to the office 
of Lord Register, a fixed salary of 
£.1,500 a-year appears to be an ade- 
quate provision. 

Knight Marshal.—The office to 
be retained, but the salary disconti- 
nued. 

Vice-Admiral.— Ditto. | 

Governor and other offices in the 
Mint may be abolished. The build- 
ings of the Mint in Scotland should 
be disposed of in such manner as may 
appear to the Lords of the Treasury 
most advantageous to the Crown. 

Receiver-General of Bishop's Rents, 

Auditor of Exchequer, 


Assistant Surveyor-General of Taxes, 
Comptrolier-General of Customs ; 


These offices may be abolished. 
The Cashier and Receiver-General 
_ of Excise.—Your Committee cannot 
too strongly express their opinion that 
this office ought to be executed in 
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person ; and even taking into consi- 
deration the amount of the security re- 
quired, which is stated to be £.30,000, 
they are of opinion that a salary of 
£.1,000 a-year would be ample to en- 
sure the regular attendance of a re- 
sponsible person competent to give 
security to that amount. 

Three old Inspectors of Wheel- 
carriages, Gazette Writer, and. In- 
spector-General of Roads, are offices 
to be abolished ; the last being added 
to this list as included in the Army 
Estimates. 


IRELAND. 


Clerk of the Pells, 
Teller of the Exchequer, 
Auditor-General ; 


The necessary duties attached to these 
offices must continue to be performed, 
but the salary and emoluments now 
receivable by the Principals, should | 
become, as in the English Exchequer, 
a saving to the public. | 
Keeper of the Privy Seal ; 
This office is now held for life; but 
it should, after the termination of the 
existing interest, be granted during 
pleasure only, and always annexed to 
the office of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 
Surveyor-General of Crown Lands, 
Keeper of Records, Birmingham Tower, 
Keeper of the Records of Parliament, 
Clerk of the Paper Office; 
These officers have charge of public 
documents, which may be transferred 
to the building which has been con- 
structed for the custody of the public 
records of Ireland ; and the several 
appointments above enumerated may 
be abolished. 


Accountant to the Board of General Officers, 

Secretary to ditto, 

Corrector and Supervisor of his Majesty's 
Printing Press, 

Compiler of the Dublin Gazette, 

Master of the Revels, 

Seneschal of his Majesty’s Manors, 

Accountant General, (an office paid from 
the Civil List), 

Supervisor of Accounts,—Barrack Depart- 
ment, 

Barrack-Master of the Royal Barracks ; 


These 
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These offices may be abolished, or 
if in any instance they have powers or 
functions attached to them, which it 
is necessary to retain, they may be 
transferred to other effective offices, 
without any addition whatever to 
their emoluments ; as the transfer 
cannot impose any additional labour 
or responsibility. 

Constables of the Castles of Limerick, 
Dublin, 
Castlemain ; 
The salary payable to these officers 
out of the Civil List should become 
a saving to the public. The offices 
may, if necessary, be retained without 
salary. 

Clerk of the Council, 

Muster-master General, (held by two per- 

sons), 

hiseleeas Master of the Port of Dublin, 

Storekeeper of the Customs ; 

The duties attached to these offices 
ought to be discharged in person by 
those who hold them, and the salaries 
now paid to the principals to become 
a saving to the public. 

There were several other officers 
enumerated in the Table annexed to 
the Bill of 1813, in the Customs and 
Excise departments of the revenue, 
the duties of which were not perform- 
ed in person. 7 

Your Committee have learned with 
satisfaction, that to any of these offi- 
ces which have become vacant since 
the passing of that Bill, no appoint- 
ment has been made by the Irish Go- 
vernment; and that the salaries at- 
tached to them have been saved, by 
removing the individuals holding them 
to other effective offices. , 

They therefore have only to express 
their opinion, that such of the offices 
enumerated in the Table as yet re- 
main, should be abolished as opportu- 
nities occur, and to recommend gene- 
rally that the duties of all offices, of 
whatever description, connected with 
the eollection and receipt of the pub- 
lic revenue, should be performed in 


person, by those who hold them, at 
reasonable rates of salary. : 
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Offices in Courts of Law in the gift of the 
Crown. 


The appointment to the under-men- 
tioned offtces in the Court of Exche- 
quer having been stated to your Com- 
mittee net to belong to the Judges of 
that Court, but to be in the gift of the 
Crown, and it appearing that the du- 
ties of them are executed by Deputy, 
there appears no reason for their be- 
ing continued, except upon such an 
establishment as may afford an ade- 
quate remuneration to the proper offi- 
cers hereafter appointed to discharge 
the duties in person. : 


EXCHEQUER. 


King’s Remembrancer, 

Clerk of the Pleas, 

Clerk of the Pipe, 

Comptroller of the Pipe, 

Deputy ditto, 

Marshal, 

Foreign Apposer, 

Surveyor and Receiver-General of Green 
Wax, 

Three Messengers out of four, 

Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer,. 

Clerk of Foreign Estreats, 

Clerk of the Nichils, 

Comptrollers of First Fruits. 


ALIENATION OFFICE. 


Three Commissioners, 
Receiver General, 

Two Entering Clerks, 
Master in Chancery, 
Solicitor of the Exchequer. 


SCOTLAND. 


Director of the Court of Chancery, 

Clerk of the Court of Chancery, 

Principal Clerk in the Court of Admiralty, 

King’s Remembrancer, 

Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Court of 
Exchequer, 

One of the Clerks in the Pipe Office, > 

Presenter of Signatures, Exchequer, 

Register of Seisins, 

Clerk of the Admission of Notaries in the 
Court of Session. . 


All these offices are understood b 
our Committee to be executed whol- 
y by deputy, and te come therefore 
within the principle of regulation or 
abdlition after the termination of the 
present interests. It is however ne- 
cessary to observe, with respect se 

t 


| 
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the of the Court of . 
ter nat 

as the duties oft 


: connected 


not. poly. 

other, but; with the..legal 
and proceedings .on which the 
title and securisy of real estates es- 
 seatially depend. 
United Jape Committee 
from interfering wit any, of those 


gal forms and, proceedings ; and ai 


they to, submit. with 
to the offices in, question, .is, 
7 the emoluments of them ought to 
be so regulated, ‘as to ensure the due 
execution in person of their respective 
duties, by individuals competent by 
their professional; knowledge ..to. dis- 
ch 
_ tion in society to give such security 
as may be Pai 


uate to the 
éxtent and nature eas trust ap- 


tively... 
‘IRELAND. 


All the offices of the Courts: 
Law in Ireland, jncluded in. the list 
annexed to the Bill of 1813,;. with 
the exception of those which have: hi- 
therto been in thengift: ofthe Chief 
Judges of the Coutts of Law in Tre- 
land, ought, ‘in’ the opinion ‘of’ your 
Committee, to be ‘regulated on such 

principles shall iusure the perform- 
ance of their ‘duties “in person, by 
those who hold them, at such just and 
reasonable salaries as shall hereaftes 
be determined on. 

The following are’ the offices enw: 
merated in that list, whieh are under: 
stood to 
mination of the Crown: — 

Public Registrar of Deeds, 


Clerk of Crown 


% Chief Remem 


- 


that part of the 


those duties, and. by their sta-— 


to been Bes 


Fore 
oft the be Report 
Pursuivant, Court of Ex 


Register of Forfeiturés,°- 
Usher of the Exchequer,’ 


Register, Court.of Chancery, 


jeant at Arms, Pleas 
| ot "2d Remembraiicer, 


Exchequer. 
The right’ of ntment the 
the Of the Court 
the Exchequer has been Contested b 
the Chief Baron of that Coort ; iid 
the right is Hot “yet 
ed. 
‘of the Ge- 
neral of the Court of Chancery are 
now performed in person by the indi- 
vidual who holds the office} ‘a vacan- 
cy in the office having ocourred sine 
the — of the Bill of 1813.» 
same vbservation applies: 
the ye Me of Comptroller of the Pipe. 
COLONTAL OFFICES. | 
"Upon ‘the’ Colonial Offices; ‘ufhi- 
cient-materials have not been laid,be- 
fore your Committee for , presentin 
them fully and satisfactorily .to, the 
view of the House ; but. the general 
principle to be applied im dealing 
with them a appears ‘to be, in the first 
place, that of enforcing, to the utmost, 
residence within the Colonies or Fo, 
reign Possessions, to which those of- 
fices belong, and rsonal perform- 


‘ance by t principal, | of the duties — 


annexed ,to them: the second object 
to be obtained ought to be the reduc: 
tion of the salaries to such a rate ag 
may afford a fair and sofficient re; 
compence for’ the bervices to be per- 

ormed ; and any saying which can, 
be derived from such: regulations, 
should be applied. (as the case may be) 
in aid of some of the public burdens 
incidental to the Civil Government of 


gnch Colonies or Foreign Possessions ; 
observing further, that in the old Co 


lonies, any such application of savings 
must be made at the recommendation 


ths the of 


4 
‘ 
; 
~ 
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with the coddedt of the local Legis- 


Jatares ofeach. 
ft is difficult to state with accura- 
ey the aggregate annual valué all 


the offices which have been mention: | 


ed. «Those which ‘depend upon fees 
fluctuate considerably im their amount 
from various circumstances ;.and there 
ate several-others (particularly those 
belonging to the Colonies)» of:.whieh 
the. income: has never been exactly re- 
turned, Referring, therefore, to. the 


‘statements already 7 before the House 


in the Thal Report on Public Ex- 
and in Reports upon 


ure Offices, and taking’ also into 
account the regulation or abolition of 


some offices. since. that period, . your 


Committee . see no, reason to doub 


that the annual incomé now derive 


rom the offices which are thus brought © 


under the observation of the House, 
e being at the disposal of the Crown, 
nd fit 4 to be abolished or regulated, 


-imay be estimated at from 8 90, 000 to 


‘Transportation for life, 


years, 


4 ed’ and condemned: t $6. 
$06. ‘executed. 


counterfeit com ina: 
terials produchig¢’ the colour of silver, 
Three-cosdemnes to death.’ ‘Sen- 


tence does not appear tovhave been. 


executed. 
Procuring counterfeit, coin: “with 


intent to utter it, nen 


for 2-years. 

Common utterers of 
coin, Seven—7 years imprisonment. 
Knowingly having forged bank 
notes’ in’ possession” without lawful 
excuse, Kightcon— Transportation fot 
14 years: 

Stealing dwelling house to the 
vilue of 403.; Thirty-two—Condéma- 
ed to death. None of the _Seritences 

Stealing a shop to the 


000... of 5s., Twenty-two—Condemu- 
To be concluded i in our nest, ed to deatli, "pitt none of the sentences 
executed, 
to murder, One—Condemned to death 
of in the Courts ‘of and executed. 

the year Being at large before the expira- 
tion of the term of -sentence'of trans- 

and Feloniously. receiving salen 
Persons. Ten—Five transported. for .14 years; 

“1668 ‘one for'7 yeats,, three imprisoned for 
Indicted, ~~ + 1635 year, and one for 6 months, 

Acq vitted, Rad 389 Committed | 112 

Death, 137 Crimes. pame, of 


John Glover, seamen. on. board his 


Majesty’s ship “ealled the Veteran, 
for the “purpose of receiving a oe 
due to him for wages, Ringer 


7 
7 


| 
7 
? 
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Uttering a counterfeit sixpence, 
knowing the same to be counterfeit, 
having before been convicted as a 
common utterer, One—Condemned to 
death. Not executed. 

Stealing a cup and other articles 
in the parish church of Panwortham, 
Two—Condemned to death. Not ex- 
ecuted, 


Northern Circuit. 
Executed, (None.) 


Crimes.—F orging and counterfeit- 
ing a mark used b the Commissioners 
of Stamps, O ondemned to death. 
Not executed. | 

Cutting, tearing, and getting off a 
stamp from a piece of parchment, with 
a view to use it for a writing. Ac- 
quitted. 

Bankrupt refusing to surrender 
himself, Oxe—Condemned to death. 
Not executed. 

Accessory to murder, in being pre- 
sent, aiding, &c., One female—F ound 
guilty of manslaughter. Fined. 


Western Circuit. 
Committed, 
Indicted, . 
Executed, 10 


Crimes.—Lighting coast after sun- 
setasa signal to smugglers, One— 
Recognizance to abide judgment. 

Assisting prisoner to escape, One, 
—Transportation for 7 years, 

Sheep-stealing, Nineteen accused— 
Twelve condemned to death—One, 
executed. 

Taking out the King’s mark from 
Naval Stores, Oxe—'Transported for 
14 

nlawfully having Naval Stores in 
possession, Une-~A year's imprison- 
ment, 
_ Personating seamen to obtain prize- 
money, Lwo-—Death. One executed. 


a Circust. 

Convicted, ‘ 4286 
Executed, ° 10 


Crimes. —Fraudulently producing 
a counterfeit pass, T’iree—6 months 
imprisonment. 

Oyster stealing, One—6 months 
imprisonment. 
- Stealing from bleaching ground, 


One—2 years imprisonment. 


Oxford Circuit. 
Committed, - 458 
Indicted, . - 403 
Convicted, . 280 
Crimes.—Embezzling master’s mo- 
ney intrusted to servants’ care, Five 
accused—Z'wo convicted— One trans-_ 
ported for 7 years—One imprisoned 
for two years. 

Making false entry in Register of 
Marriages, Zwo—Transported for 7 


years, 

Durham Circuit. 
Committed, 18 
Conv icted, e 


4 
Executed, . 
Crimes.— Appearing on a common, 


armed with a gun, and face blacked, 


—Acquitted. 

Uttering a bill of exchange with 
forged indorsement, knowing the 
same to be such—Condemned to 
death, changed to transportation for 
14 years. 


Committed, - 69 

Convicted, 36 

Executed, (None.) 

Biographical Notice of the late Duke 
MaRLBoROUGH. 


GEORGE, Dvuxe or 
ROUGH, was born on the 26th of 
January 1738, and received a private — 
education 


Chester 
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education under the superintendance 
of the learned and venerable Jacob 
Bryant, in which a good foundation 
was laid for the acquisition of that 
elegance of taste and love of science, 
aided by a good natural genius, which 
distinguished him in later years.— 
When very young he set out on his 
travels, which seem, however, to have 
been connected with military objects ; 
for, whilst on the continent, he served 
as Aid-du-Camp to his- father, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces under the orders of Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick. On his return, 
he was appointed to a company in the 
20th regiment of fuot, but afterwards 
resigned, and succeeded his father, 
who died at Munster in Westphalia, 
on the 10th of October 1758. He 
was then a minor, but at the early 
age of twenty-two, in 1760, began 
his political career, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
County of Oxford, in the ministry of 
the Duke of Newcastle. In this of- 
fice he was confirmed by his present 
Majesty, upon his accession; and at 
the subsequent coronation he had the 
honour of carrying the Sceptre and 
. the Cross. On the 22d August 1762, 
he married Caroline, only daughter of 
the 4th Duke of Bedford ; and on the 
22d of November in the ‘same year, 
having succeeded the Duke of De- 
vonshire as Lord Chamberlain, was 
sworn in of the Privy Council. In 
the ensuing year he resigned the 
Chamberlainship, being succeeded by 
the late Earl Gower, but was imme- 
diately appointed Lord Privy Seal, in 
room of the Duke of Bedford. 
Attached to domestic life, he was 
anxious to quit the field of politics, 
and resigned his office in 1765; but 
not in disgust with the Court, for in 
1768 he was elected an Elder Bro- 
ther of the Trinity House, and in the 
same year received the order of the 
Garter from his Sovereign, though 
not installed until 1771. 
_ His retirement was blessed with a 


smiling family; and he dedicated 
much time to literary pursuits, parti- 
cularly to astronomy, for which study 
he erected a very fine observatory at 
Blenheim, This observatory became 
an object of much curious examination 
to our venerable Sovereign, during a 
visit to Blenheim, about thirty years 
ayo; and several very long and scien- 
tific conversations took place between 
the King and his Grace upon that 
subject. 

In later life the Duke seldom at- 
tended the House of Peers, but was 
represented there by his son, the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, who, in 1806, was 
called up by writ for the barony of 
Spencer. He did not confine himself, 
however, to Blenheim, but resided ‘al- 
ternately at his residences of Brighton, 
Sion-House, and Marlborough- House 
in Pall-Mall, yet mixing very little 
with the world of fashion. The loss 
of his Duchess in 1811, increased his 
love of retirement ; and he paid but 
little personal attention to the contests 
in regard to the Marlborough interest 


in the years 1812 and 1815, respect- 


ing the City and County of Oxford, 
and their parliamentary representa- 
tion. 

His Grace was found dead in his 
bed on the morning of 30th January 
1816, in the 79th year of his age. 


Account of the Mode of Teaching em- 
ployed in the Schools of Invostan. 


(The following account of the manner ir 
which Arithmetic is taught in Indostan, 
extracted from Taylor’s Translation of the 
Lilavati, appears curious, as they shew that 
the leading features of the Lancastrian sys- 
tem were familiar to that ingenious people, 
long before they were known in Europe.) 


science, as taught 
in the Lilavati, is confined exclu- 
sively to the Jyotisis, or astronomers. 
At school, children are taught little 
beyond the four elementary rules of 
addition, subtraction, 
an 


ra 
: 
\ 
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and division, together with one or two 
examples of the rule of three, aud of 
interest. In the method of teaching 


_ these rules, however, there.is some- 


thing peculiar, an account,of which 
may not be altogether uninteresting 
to those who are fond of observing the 
various modes of calculation practised 


in different countries. 


As the instruction received at Hin- 
du Schools is almost entirely confined 
to arithmetic, a few additional re- 
marks will be sufficient to convey a 
general and pretty accurate idea of 
the education afforded, to Hindu 
childréh. The following account be- 
ing founded chiefly upon information 
received from natives of the Mahrat< 
ta ‘country and of Guzerat, and on 
observations made during visits to 
schools kept by inhabitants of those 
countries, must be regarded in some 
measure as local. At the same time, 
the conversations which I have had 


with people from diflerent and remote 


parts, both of Hindustan and the Pe- 
ninsula, leave little doubt that, in the 
general features, it will be found to 


correspond with the plan adopted 


through the whole of India. 

On joining the school, the young 
pupil pérforms the paté puja, or wor- 
ship of the writing board, in the fol- 
lowing manver: The board, which is 
about twelve inches long and eight 
broad, is first covered with gulal*, on. 
which is drawn the figure of Saras> 
wati, the goddess of learning; it is 
then covered with perfume, rice, 
flowers, sugar, betel-nut, and leaf, 
cocoa-nut &c., and near it are placed 
a lighted taper of incense, and also a 
burning lamp scented with camphor, 
all of which are presented tothe master 
along with a small sum of money and 
turband, or some similar present, 


_.* Gulal is flour dyed of purple colour 


The forms of the figures ‘or letters are tra- 
¢ed with a wooden style, which displacing 


the sand or coloured fiour, leaves exposed gu 


the white ground, which had previously been 
formed with a kind of pipe clay." 


suitable to the condition of the parent: 
or relation of the child. .The rice, 
flowers, betel-nut, &c. are distribu- 
ted by the master among the children 
of the school. Trifling presents are 
also made to such brahmans as may 
attend upon the occasion. ‘The scho- 
lar then. prostrates himself before the 
writing board, which is supposed to 
represent the goddess Saraswati, 
and the master writes the words “ Sri 
Ganesayanama”’—“ reverence to Ga- 
nesa, the god of wisdom ;” +=" 
the mystic name of god ; after which 
he puts a reed pen into the scholar’s 
hand, and directs it a few times over 

the forms of the letters. = 
Having performed these _prelimi- 
nary ceremonies, which are supposed 
to havea mighty influence over bis 
future progress, the scholar proceeds 
to learn first the vowels, then the 
consonants, and finally the combina- 
tiens of the vowels and consonants. 
Five or six vowels being written 
down on the board, he retraces their 
forms by drawing his pen. over the 
characters which have been written 
in the sand, until the forms of the 
letters. given in the lesson have be- 
come so familiar that he can write 
them without a copy, and pronounce 
their names, In the next lesson, five 
or six letters more are put down, 
which the scholar learns to write m 
the same manner as before; and 
thus he proceeds, until le has learn- 
ed. to write and read the whole num- 
ber of vowels and consonants, and the 
combinations of these letters, in the 
Devanagari alphabet, which, in this 

part of India, is called Balbodh. 

After learning the letters of the al- 
phabet, the scholar proceeds. to the 
numeral figures. A copy of these be- 
ing written down on the beard, 
toge' her with their names, he retraces 
their forms, and at the same time pro- 
nounces audibly the name of each fi- 
re, according as was done in learn- 
ing the letters of. the alphabet. « The 
lesson is thus put down on the board: 
7 sath 


2 ‘ 

‘ 
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ponch. five 
don tWO 
tin three 
4 ChAY four 
sath SEVER 
ath elght 
10 daha 
. After writing these figures, and 
yepeating their nanies, until he is able 
to write them, even’ when no written 
lesson is placed in his view, the scho- 
lar. is then tanght to put down and 
read the figures as far as one hun- 
dred, in the following manner : 
11—one before one is eleven 

/12—one before two is twelve, and 
S0 on. 

_ This species of enumeration being 
acquired, the scholar proceeds to the 
muitiplication table, called Pare, In 
the Mahrata schools, this table con- 
sists in multiplying ten numbers as far 
as thirty, and in Guzerati schools in 
multiplying ten numbers as far as one 
hundred. 
- After this the scholar is taught 
three tables, in which fraetional parts 
are multiplied by whole numbers. 
After learning to multiply in this 
manner, the scholar proceeds to the 
tables of weights and measures. 

- Having committed to memory the 

multiplication tables, and also the ta- 

bles, of weights and measures, which 

‘are the ground-work, of his future 

arithmetical practice, the scholar next 

proceeds to what is termed m/loune, 
which signifies adding. 

It has been already remarked, that 
in going through all these operations 
the scholar speaks in a loud singing 
tone. An European would naturally 
suppose that this practice .must pro- 

duce great confusion, and distract the 
mind of each scholar. In the Hindu 
schools, however, it does not seem to 
have this effect ; but, on the contrary, 
this audible repetition appears to keep 
Wp the scholar’s attention, and to fix 


his mind firmly on the subject about 
which he is employed. Itsalso affords 
the teacher means of observing when 
any one is idle and inattentive to his 
lesson ; and by connecting the sound 
with the thing signified, the calcula- 
tor may perform the operation by a 
kind of mechanical process. Besides, 


“it takes away the idea of mental exer- 


tion, and converts the exercises at 
sckool into a kind of play and amuse- 
ment. 

Before the scholars are dismissed 
in the evening, it is usual to repeat 
the different multiplication tables in 
the following manner 

Ali the scholars stand up, when 
one of them, by directions of the mas- 
ter, takes his station m front, and 
goes through the different tables with 
a loud voice, all. the other scholars 
repeating after him at once. The 
boy who is the greatest proficient is 
generally chosen to take the lead; 
but at other times’ the master selects 
one of the younger boys, in order to 
ascertain whether he be able to go 
through the tables with accuracy.— 
This proves nosmall incentive to each 
boy to make. himself master of these 
tables, as any failure in this conspi- 
cuous situation is accompanied with 

The multiplication tables being thus 


daily repeated, are fixed indelibly on- 


the mind of the scholar; and in this 
way he acquires a facility in. perform- 
ing arithmetical operations off hand, 
which frequently astonishes an Euro- 
pean observer. For instance, | have 
often heard a series of pretty intricate 
questions, involving fractions and the 
rule of three, put to half a dozen of 
boys, one question being put to the 
first boy, another to the second, and 
So on in succession ; and by the time 
that a question had been given to the 
last boy, the first boy would answer 
the one which had been put to him, 
immediately after which, the secend 


boy would answer his question ; and. 


thus it went through the whole ; so 
that 


= 
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that, in the course of two minutes, six 
different questions would be put to as 
many boys, and answered by them 
with the utmost correctness. 

The children learn to write and ci- 
pher on a board covered with sand or 
brick dust, and the letters er figures 
are traced with a reed, or small wood- 
en style, which the scholar is permit- 
ted to hold in whatever manner he 
finds most convenient. In the more ad- 
vanced stages, however, and when the 


arithmetical operations extend to some 


length, 1 have observed in the schools 
here, that they paint the board with 
a black ground, and then write upon 
it with a mixture of chalk and water. 
This occupies much Jess room than in 
writing upon sand, is less liable to 
obliteration, and, at the same time, 
shews the figures in a plain and dis- 
tinct form. 

In the system of education thus 
briefly detailed, several very judicious 
arrangements will be noticed, both in 
regard to economy, and as to saving 
of time. 

First, by writing upon a board co- 
vered with sand, there is saved the 


_ expense of paper, ink, and pens. 


Secondly, writing and reading are 
— together, instead of being made 
different branches of instruction.— 
While tracing the forms of the letters 
or figures, the scholar at the same 


time repeats their names—a practice 


which is followed also when he pro- 
ceeds to ciphering. | 

Thirdly, the scholar is taught the 
effect of placing one or more figures 
before another, and thus learns to 
distinguish between the nature of this 
position and the result of adding num- 
bers together, a distinction which of- 


ten puzzles beginners te whom it has - 


not been carefully pointed out. 

But what chiefly distinguishes the 
Hindu schools is the plan of instruc- 
tion by the scholars themselves-— 
When a boy joins the school, he -is 
immediately put under the tuition and 
care of one who is more advanced in 


knowledge, and whose duty it’ is to 
give lessons to his young pupil, to as- 
sist him in learning, and to report his 
behaviour and progress to the master. 
The scholars are not classed as with 
us, but are generally paired off, each 
pair consisting of an instructor and a 
pupil. These pairs are so arranged, 
that a boy less advanced may sit next 
to one who has made greater progress, 
and from whom he receives assistance 
and instruction. When, however, se- 
veral of the elder boys have made 
considerable and nearly equal pro- 
geess, they are seated together in one 
line, and receive their instructions di- 
rectly from the master. : 

This plan of getting the older boys, 
and those who are more advanced, to 
assist those who are less advanced 
and younger, greatly lessens the bur- 
den imposed upon the master, whose 
duty, according to this system, is not 
to furnish instruction toeach individual 
scholar, but to superintend the whole, 


and see that every one does his duty. 


If the younger boy does not learn his 
lessons with sufficient promptitude 
and exactness, his instructor reports 
him to the master, who enquires into 
the case, orders the pupil to repeat 
before him what he has learnt, and 
punishes him if he has been idle or 
negligent. As the master usually 
gives lessons to the older scholers on- 
ly, he has sufficient leisure to exer- 
cise a vigilant superintendance over 
the whole school, and by casting his 
eyes about continually, or walking up 
and down, and enquiring into the pro- 
ss made by each pupil, under his 
instructor, he maintains strict diseip- 
line, and keeps every one upon the 
alert, through expectation of being 
called upon to repeat his lesson. 

The arithmetical lessons are writ- 
ten down at full length. Thus in gi« 
ving a case of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, or the rule of 
three, the whole process is set down 
in figures, and the scholar goes over” 
it on another part of the board, re- 

peating 


j 
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ting the different steps in a loud 
ew has been already noticed.— 
After each lesson has been gone over 
till it be committed to memory, it is 
rubbed out, and then written down by 
the scholar himself without any as- 
sistance, 


Account of the -Cretins of SALTz- 
BURG. 
From Travels in Germany and Italy, by the 


Countess de Medem, (in German.) Ber- 
lin 1815. | 


hy travelling through Saltzburg, the, 


traveller is often. afflicted by the 

hideous spectacle of Cretins, called 
there fees. 1 am tempted to believe, 
that one of the causes of this species 
of monstrosity is the habit generally 
established in this country of feedin 
newly-born children with boiled meat, 
an. aliment which enlarges too much 
their delicate intestines, exercises an 
‘injurious influence on, the whole or- 
ganization of the child, and renders 
the body incapable of acting as the 
instrument of the mind. An able 
physician of Saltzburg, M, D?Outre- 
poni, has prevailed on some mothers 
to suckle their own children, and al- 
ready the good effects of his advice 
begin to appear. 

- The principal causes of Cretinism, 
however, are doubtless connected 
with local situation. Scarcely any 
Cretins are found on the heights of 
the country of Saltzburg ; in the plains 
there are reckoned ahout 170 out of 
12,000, and the farther we descend 
into the deep, cold, humid vallies, the 
more their number increases. They 
are frightfully numerous in valleys 
that are little inhabited. I have been 
assured that a small village, near 
Saltzburg, was entirely peopled with 
Cretins. | 

Four classes are distinguished a- 
mong these unfortunate beings. The 
most deformed rarely attain the age 
of fifteen, and scarcely pass. the age 
1817. 


of six. They are deaf and dumb; 
all their limbs seem paralized; and, 
incapable of learning any thing, they 
merely vegetate. Their figure is 
large and full; their cheeks promi- 
nent ; their nose broad and flat ; their 
mouth large and always open; their 
lips thick ; their eyes small and fixed ; 
their forehead flat ; their complexion 
earthy; their occzput flattened, and 
descending in almost a perpendicular 
line to the spine. 

The second class of Cretins, placed 
in the scale of beings a little above 
vegetables, learn to walk, and may 
be trained to a certain degree of neat- 
ness. Otherwise, they have a stupid 
lock, are small, and do not live long. 
This species is much more common 
than the first. 

The individuals of the third class 


g have a physiognomy much less stupid, 


and hold, as it were, a middle place 
between the man and the brute.— 
They do not speak, but they hear 
what is said; they learn to distinguish 
objects, and may be employed in some 
domestic offices, 

Lastly, the individuals of the fourth 
class, of a middle size, are suscepti- 
ble of a species of education. ‘They 
learn. to speak, but in a manner 
scarcely intelligible ; they have some 
ideas of reward and punishment, and 
are very prone to physical love. They 
are fond of money, and know the use 
of it; but their words and actions 
bear often the stamp of folly.. 

I had occasion to observe the dif- 
ferent species of these brutes in hu- 
man shape. A father of a family was 
pointed out to me, who had eight 
children, six of whom were Cretins, 
all of the third and fourth class. One 
of them, a little girl of eight, of the 
size of one of four, gave no sign of 
intelligence but that of withdrawing 
her hand, when it was put to the fire; 
when any thing was held out to her 
to eat, she snatched it eagerly, and 
smiled with the expression of folly.— 
Eler eldest sister, a little above ot 

could 
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could count four, Lasked her why 
her youngest sister would not touch 
the fire? she replied with a frightful 
voice, burn. All these Cretins were 
equally voracious. One of their bro- 
thers, seven years old, though of very 
limited capacity, yet not being a Cre- 
tin, had a physiognomy very different 
rom the rest ; he was bigger, answer- 
ed with a kind of intelligence, ate in 
a more decent manner, and took with- 
out avidity the money that was ofler- 
ed to him. The mother of these child- 
ren had herself the figure of a Cretin, 
and appeared extremely stupid: the 
father, a laborious artizan, was very 
well constituted, and there was no 
trace of Cretinism in his family ; but 
that of his wife was subject to this 
malady. Another couple who were 
brought to me had four children, all 
more or less Cretins. The parents 
said, that they hoped to cure their 
children by sprinkling them with holy 
water; but if they did not succeed, 
would console themselves by thinking 
that the infirmity of their children 
would bring them good luck. The 
clergy endeavour to keep up this pre- 
judice : they cannot be blamed, if the 
object be to engage them to treat well 
these unhappy beings; but it would 
be better to prevent marriages be- 
tween Cretins, and to enlighten the 
parents upon the physical and moral 
means by which they might perhaps 
ameliorate the condition of their 


children: It is worthy of remark, 


that every trace of Cretinism has dis- 
appeared from among the descendants 
of the Saltzburghers, who, in 1731, 
were banished from their country on 
account of religion, and went to settle 


in Magdeburg. - 


NEAPOLITAN Sermon. 
_ (From the same.) 
QERMONS at Naples are beneath all 


criticism ; those pronounced in the 
churches are little followed, and it is 


even customary to go away imme- 
diately after mass, without waiting 
for the discourse ; but the missionaries 
who preach in the streets, are beard, 
and easily obtain a sort of influence 
ever the people ; thus government has 
an eye over them, and is sometimes 
even obliged to court them. 

1 saw one of these missionaries fol- 
lowed by a man bearing on his back 
a heavy crucifix. He placed himself 
in the chair of a seller of melons, and 
began a discourse, which was a con- 
tinued series of reprimands, reproach- 
es, and menaces. His auditors, sen- 
sible of the justice of these invectives, 
heard him with downcast heads, and 
patiently allowed themselves to be 
consigned to damnation, trusting that 
the word of consolation would at last 
come. In fact, the orator, having 
vented his wrath, ended by affirming, 
that there remained to such guilty 
sinners only one means of salvation, 
of which he feared they would not be 
so wise as to avail themselves. At 
these words he drew from his pocket 
a handful of little images of saints, 
and showed them to the people, assu- 
ring them that they had touched the 
true cross, and that the possessor of 
one of them would be purified from 
every sin. All present then thronged 
round the er delighted to pur- 
chase salvation at so easy a rate; yef, 
perhaps these very repentant sinners, 
had they met, in a sequestered spot, 
the priest to whom they were giving 
their money, would have robbed him 
without scruple. 


‘Report to the Frencu Institute on 


the AMERicAN Steam Frigate.— 
By M. Duront de Nemours. 


HE American steam-boats owe 
their establishment to Col. Fulton, 
who proposed them in France, and 
His ingenious 
hand, 


was not listened to. 
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hand, which has spread so many roses 
over the path of travellers in the Uni- 
ted States, prepared at the same time 
the thunder against its enemies who 
menaced its coasts, some of which 
they have burned and ravaged. 

Ido not mean to speak here of 
those torpedoes which are already well 
known, but of his large ship ef war, 
which was the fruit of a much higher 
and more powerful invention. 

He judged that it might be possible 
to place in the heart of a ship of war, 
the steam vessel, with a wheel sufh- 
ciently large to set it in motion: he 
has succeeded. 

The keel has four feet and a half 
of wooden planks, alternately crossing 
each other; no ball can pierce it. 

The keel of this vessel is interrupt- 
ed for a space sufficient to leave the 
wheel room to act. It has no exte- 
rior helm; a very simple mechanism 
applied to the central opening, affords 
the means of guiding it from within. 
There is neither a before nor behind ; 
a very easy change of position in the 
instrument which moves the wheel, 
makes it turn, according to the order 
of the captain, from one side to the 
other. It has neither masts nor sails, 
so that it incurs no risk of losing its 
rigging. 

It has need neither of wind nor 
tide ; hence an immense advantage over 
other ships of war, which cannot 
move without wind, and are affected 
by all the changes of tides and cur- 
rents. It bears down upon them in 
any direction that it chuses, without 
the possibility of avoiding it. 

It carries between decks thirty-two 
32-pounders, and three others, one of 
which has a larger calibre at each 
extremity of the deck. These six 
pieces of cannon are the only parts of 
the armament which can be reached 
by the fire oppesed to it. 

The furnace on which the boiler is 


~ placed can heat the balls red hot. 


This vessel of war being invulner- 
able by the artillery of the enemy, 


whose vessels it destroys every time 
that the wind or tide prevents them 
from flying, leaves them thus no re- 


source, but that of boarding with their 


sloops or other oared vessels, But if 
the assailants should reach the deck, 
concealed scythes, let out by moving a 
trigger, would carry off their legs ; at 
the same time there would be thrown 
on their heads sixty hogsheads of 
boiling water; and this terrible ablu- 
tion would from time to time be re- 
newed. 

Never were more means of 
struction united. Such a vessel, in a 
roadstead, might encounter and van- 
quish a whole squadron. This was 
what awaited the English if they had 
not made peace with the United States. 
One of these steam frigates would 
have been placed at every important 
road, every mouth of a great river. 
All the harbours which vessels of the 
line and large frigates or bomb ketches 
have hitherto been able to threaten, 
to approach, to endanger, would have 
become secure against attack. 

The steam frigate having no masts, 
no ropes, no sails, costs no more than 
a ship of the line, and will cost less 
when the modes of constructing it 
shall have been improved and simpli- 
fied. 

Colonel Fulton died fifteen days 
after the vessel was finished ; this was 
a great loss to America, and to the 
world. 


Statement of Facts relative to Insanity 
in SCOTLAND. 


pN the course of last year, a few 
queries were circulated among the 
established clergy of the chureh of 
Scotland, requesting information from 
them, Ist, As to the number of insane 
persons in their respective parishes ; 
2d, The number of those that were 
furious and confined, and where they 
were so confined ; 3d, The number of 
harmless 


| 
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harmless idiots, or fatuous persons, 
that were allowed to wander about 
the country; 4th, State if any, and 
how many of them, were of the same 
family ; and, /astly, To report how 
many of the insane, whether furious 


or fatuous, were maintained by the © 


kirk-sessions or public, distinguishing 
those who went about as beggars.— 
The attention of the ministers, in an- 
swering these queries, has been most 
kind; and many have not confined 
themselves to general answers, but 
have entered warmly into the subject, 
and added much valuable and in- 
teresting information respecting the 
causes, moral as well as physical, of 
the disease, and on the general sta- 
tistics of the country, and health of 
the inhabitants. The writer of these 
few lines cannot sufficiently express 
his gratitude to the reverend gentle- 
men who have afforded him the infor- 
mation he now proceeds to lay before 
our readers, 

By returns from 768 country parishes, 
in which the cities of Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Montrose, are not included, 
and which do not include any part of 
the counties of Edinburgh, Linlith- 
gow, Haddington, or Peebles, it ap- 
pears, that there are not less than 
494 males, and 697 females, making 
a total of 1191 persons in confinement 
with private individuals or their rela- 
tions ; four females and seven males 
in private mad-houses ; 50 males and 
48 females in public asylums; 43 
males and 72 females in the cells of 
work-houses ; and 10 males and 11 
females in common jails and county 
bridewells. Besides the above, there 


_ are 50 males and 71 females in pri- 


vate mad-houses in the county of 
Edinbargh ; 40 males and 33 females 


in the public asylum at Glasgow ; 30 — 


males and 26 females in the public 
asylum at Aberdeen; and 30 males 
and 22 females in the asylum at Mon- 
trose—making a total of 1676 per- 
sons actually under restraint, or in 


coufinement, while 1145 males, and 


881 females, under the character of 
harmless idiots, or fatuous persons, 
wander about the country, many of 
them as beggars; and exclusive of all 
those in the private and public asy- 
lums above-mentioned, or in the cells 
of work-houses, or jails, not less than 
1634 ‘of the number above stated are 
maintained wholly by the public.— 
To recapitulate, there are in 768 pa- 
rishes— 

Persons confined with their relations, 


or with private individuals, chiefly 
boarded with small farmers or cot- 


119} 
In private asylums in the county of 
Edinburgh, 132 


In the only public asylum in Scotland, 217 
In the cells of charity workhouses,.... 115 
In the public jails or county bridewells, 21 


Total in confinement,....... 1676 


Idiots reported harmless, so as not to 
require constant confinement, but — 
many of them at times furious,.... 1976 

“Total of insane persons and 
idiots in 768 parishes,... 3652 


Maintained by the public, exclusive 
of the numbers mentioned as in the 
public asylums and charity work- 
HOUSES 1634 


ScoTTISH REVIEW. 


I. An Essay on the Expediency of Re- 
ducing the Interest of the National 
Debt ; in which the Justice. and 
Expediency of that Measure are 

fully established. By J. R: M‘Cut- 
LocH, Esq, Brown, Edinburgh. 
8vo. 1816. | 


HE object of this Essay is one of 
the most acknowledged and press- 
ing importance. The annual expen- 
diture for interest, sinking-fund, &c. 
occasioned by the national ‘debt of 
Great Britain, does ‘not fall short of . 
forty millions, being more than double 
what would be necessary to meet the 
ordinary 


~ 
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_erdinary expenses of the state, and 


almost sufficient for carrying on a 
great continental war. It certainly 
has a. tempting sound, when we say 
that all this, by a single fiat, might 
be made to disappear, and the nation 
placed in a perfectly easy and unin- 
cumbered state. But the question is, 
whether this could be done consist- 
ently, we do not say with the cha- 
racter of the nation, but even with 
any measure of common honesty ?— 
The present author endeavours to 
prove, that, to a certain extent, it 
might. A great part of the money 
having been advanced in paper mo- 
ney, at a time when that money was 
much inferior in value to gold, it is 
contended that now, when the two 
values have returned to their level, 
the creditors are not entitled to ex- 
pect to be paid in the same amount of 
paper, of which the value is so much 
raised. They gave £.100 when it 
was worth only £.70 in gold ;—can 
they expect the same when it is worth 
the fuil £.100? If they get the same 
value which they gave in gold, the 
current coin of the country, they have 
reason to be perfectly satished. 
Although this argument appears 
plausible, there are, we suspect, seve- 
ral grounds which must render its 
application exceedingly doubtful. In 
the first place, it appears aquestion still 
wholly undecided, whether, in the late 
disproportion between the two species 
of money, it was gold that rose, or 
paper that fell. If it was gold that 


rose above its usual value, in conse- 


quence of the state of the foreign ex- 


changes, then paper has continued al- 


ways of the same value; it is of equal 
value now as then, and the creditors 
are every way entitled to receive the 
amount which they gave. There is 
in favour of this hypothesis the fact, 


that gold and paper returned to their 
usual level without any resumption of 


cash payments by the: hank. We do 


not now enquire whether this fact: 
might not be accounted for consist-. 


ently with the other hypothesis; but 


there seems scarcely room to annul a 
positive contract, upon metaphysical 
arguments, in opposition to so broad 
a fact. Even supposing it proved 
that paper really has risen, we doubt 
if the present argument could strictly 
apply. The money was given with 
no condition, either expressed or un- 
derstood, of an allowance to be made, 
on one side or other, for any altera- 
tion which might take place in its 
value. The lenders took the risk of 
its falling lower, with the chance of 
its rising higher. If the former had 
been the case, would the nation ever 
have consented, on that ground, to 
make any addition to the debt ?>— 
Suppose a private individual who bad 
borrowed a large sum during the pe- 
riod of the supposed depreciation of 
paper, were now to come forward and 
claim a deduction proportioned to the 
change of value, would any court in 
Britain listen to it for a moment ? 
What is the difference between the 
private and the public creditor ? 

While, however, we feel extreme 
doubt as to the soundness of the au- 
thor’s general principle, we admit 
that the work is written with ability, 
and we have seldom seen so large a 
mass of statistical facts in so small a 
compass. The chapter, in particular, 
which exhibits a comparative view 
of commerce and manufactures in 
the different States of Europe, con- 
tains much useful information. We 
can only insert the following view of 
the statistics of Austria : 


‘In Austria Proper, manufactures 
have improved more rapidly than 
agriculture. Cotton factories have 
been built in various parts of the 
country. One at Pottendorff, erected in 
1802, is minutely described by Ser- 
res, and is on a very large scale.— 
Many others are mentioned, whose ma- 
chinery is said to be excellent. They 
are generally managed by English- 


men, and afford a convincing ee of 


- 
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the folly of trusting to the compara- 
live ingenuity of artificers, to pre- 
serve to any Country its superiority in 
manufacturing, against all other dis- 
advantages. 

' © The linen manufacture isin amore 
flourishing state in Bohemia, than in 
any other part of the Austrian empire, 
or perhaps of Europe. Count Hatz- 
field, Minister of Maria Theresa, 
and Joseph LL. contributed greatly to 


its improvement, by bringing skilful 
workmen from Silesia, Saxony, &c. 
who instructed the Bohemians, and 
accelerated their progress to the state 
of perfection they have now attained, 
The following statement of the pieces 
of linen cloth manufactured and sold 
at Trattenau, from 1805 to 1809 in- 
clusive, shews at once the astonishing 
extension both of the supply and de- 
mand of this article : 


Exported to Exported to Sold in 
Years. Silesia. other countries. Bohemia. Total. 


1807 8,463.04 27,009 
10,448 2024000000004, 97 4,448 


‘The Bohemian woollen manufac- 
ture is of considerable importance, 
and is ina state of rapid improvement. 
In 1809, about 50,000 persons were 
employed in the spinning of wool, and 
the exported cloth was equivalent to 
a considerable sum. 

* The cotton manufacture has lately 
been introduced, and is new firmly 
established in this country. In 1808, 
seven large factories were erected at 
Prague on Arkwright’s principle ; 
and this city employed 5,830 looms, 
and 8,764 weavers in that branch of. 
»ndustry. 

‘ Serres estimates the total number 


of weavers in Bohemia in 1810 at 


223,000 ; and as about 322,000 in- 
dividuals were then employed in spin- 
ning flax, above 400,000 must have 
been employed as spinners in all the 
different manufactories. 

‘ Bohemian agriculture sustained a 
cheek by the restrictions imposed on 
the importation of its corn into Prus- 


sia and Saxony; but, owing to the. 


extension of the home demand, and to 
the inefficacy of the prohibitions them- 
selves, this check was only tempo- 
rary. 

Education, and the: culture of the 
mind, have not been neglected im 


Bohemia. In 1810, there were in 
that kingdom 2,544 primary schools, 
54 secondary schools, 29 principal 
schools, and one Normal school estab- 
lished at Prague. 

‘ Agriculture has been exceedingly, 
improved in Moravia; and Serres 
assures us, that in this century it 
produces at least one-fifth part more 
than in the last. In manufactures of 
every kind, improvement has not been 
less marked. There is not a single 
town in which the number of artizans 
has not greatly increased ; and the 
weavers have at least guintupled 
throughout the province in the course 
of these few years. The nobility en- 
courage and patronise manufactures, 
and have founded schools where 
young people are instructed in differ- 
ent trades. The most improved ma- 
chinery is every where to be met with, 
and the exportation of every species 
of woollen cloth has vastly increased. 
Nine cotton factories had been erect- 
ed in Moravia in 1810. One at 
Lettowitz employed above 2000 in-. 
dividuals, and several of the others 
Were not inferior. Hungary, Lower. 


Austria, Italy, and the Levant, are. 


the principal markets for the manu- 
factures of this flourishing district. 
‘The 
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‘ The vassalage, or rather slavery, 
existing in Hungary, and the privi- 
leges of the higher classes, oppose 
powerful obstacles to the advance- 
ment of industry. ‘The example of the 
neighbouring provinces, and the /ateen- 
couragement of the government, have, 
however, had some effect in opening 
the eyes of the rag 2 nobles to 
their real interest. Mr Townson es- 
timated the ordinary price of wheat 
in Hungary, in 179%, at dess than 16s. 
per quarter. In one good year the 
inhabitants often reaped as much as 
was necessary for the consumption of 
two, but the want of a market effec- 
tually prevented any improvement in 
their agriculture. It is pleasing to 
have to-add, that the ruinous restric- 
tions on the export of Hungarian 
wines and other produce, were finally 
abolished in the diet held at Presburg 
in 1801. 

‘Since Austria acquired possession 
of Gallicia, the state of the peasants, 
and consequently of agriculture, have 
been singularly ameliorated. The 
regulations of Joseph II..in favour of 
the oppressed peasantry—his institu- 
tions for promoting education—and 
the example of the numerous German 
colonists settled in different parts of 
the country by his truly great muni- 
ficence, have all had the happiest ef- 
fects. 

* According to Serres, the present 
population of the Austrian empire, in- 
cluding the Venetian territories, but 
exclusive of the Milanese, will a- 
mount to about 27 millions, 

‘The immense issues of paper du- 
ting the war expelled almost all the 
coin from Austria, and caused a pro- 
portional fall in the exchange. Great 


and meritorious exertions have, how- - 


ever, been lately made to withdraw 

this paper from circulation; and they 

have had the effect of improving the 

exchange, of reducing the paper price 

of commodities, and of determining a 

current of specie into the country.” 


Il. Eccentricities for EDINBURGH 3 
containing Poems, entitled, A La- 
mentation to Scotch Booksellers.— 
Fire; or The Sun-Poker. Mr 
CHAMPERNOUNE. The Luminous 

- Historian ; or Learning in Love. 

London Rurality ; or Miss Bunn, 

and Mrs Bunt. By Grorce 
Cotman, the Younger. 


PV! VE LA JOYE has been always 
" @ poetical maxim ; and ages rich 
in poetical talent have usually fur- 
nished their witty poets, in proportion, 
at least equal to those. who took a 
loftier flight. The Augustan age had 
its Horace and its Ovid, by the side 
of Virgil and Lucan ; Pope and Swift 
were to the full as witty as wise.— 
But the poets of our day are a grave 
and serious race. Involved in meta- 
physic mystery or in tragic scenes of 
crime and woe, they-disdain to. make 
any attack on the risible faculties. — 
Being unwilling, however, that these 
faculties should get wholly out of 
play, we gladly welcome some lighter 
and more sportive effusions. We do 
not compare Mr Colman to the great 
names already mentioned. He de- 
scends too low into buffoonery, and 
sometimes seeks to amuse at the ex- 
pence of decorum. He-is also per- 
haps in a too perpetual chace after 
wit; not being duly aware, that it 
comes out better from a plain ground, 
unforced, and, as it were, uncalled for. 
However, Mr Colman has really a 
good deal of wit ; and especially under 
the dearth already mentioned, his ef- 
fusions may very well enliven a lei- 
sure hours ‘The mythological cast of 
the first poem is not perhaps very hap- 
pily chosen. We suspect, that as 
much mirth has already been extract- 
ed out of the heathen gods. as those 
personages are qualified to afford.— 
We found much more amusement. in 
the narrative of the love adventure 
of Gibbon, which most of our readers 
have probably heard... We shall give 
the catastrophe in the poet’s own 

words. 


‘ 
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words. The historian, who spent the 
last part of his life at Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, is here introduced under 
the name of Endoxus, and represented 
as beginning to ascend the hill on which 
the abode of his fair one is situated. 


’Twas in Lausanne, whtre crowded par- 
ties chat, 

And take their tea, ere ‘Lonacei Fashion 
dines, 

Nosing Eudoxus, blue-cye’d Agnes sat, 

And talk’d of Trajan, and the Antonines; 

Dwelt much on Roman risings, and de- 
clines ; 

And murmur’d, while they huddl’d knee 
to knee, 

** What things Voluptuousness under- 
mines !” 

Exdoxus felt a glow;—but knew not, he, 

Whether ’twas love, the crowd, philosophy, 

or tea. 


Whene’er she utter’d, breathing like the 
South, 

As o’er a bank of violets it blows, 

He curl’d the smirking hole he call’d a 
mouth, 

And on with snuff the knob he term’d a 


His fat heav'd with unwonted 
throes 
And still she talk’d, and still he listen’d,— 
still 
Fresh beauties in her countenance arose: 
He ask'd her dwelling- place ;—sad news, 
and chill ! 
** Skirting Lausanne,” she said,—** upon 
the next high hill.” 


High bill !—alas ! he ne’er on horseback 
rode ; 

Eternal visits, in a carriage, there, 

So near Lausanne as Agnes’s abode, 

Might scandalize the philosophic Fair :— 

Then, walk,—or not ;— twas either way 


despair 
Bore through the Alps!—on foot !—so 
pursy, too 
At length, he mentally pronoune’d, “ I 
{ swear 


** What Hannibal with vinegar could do 
** To venture, dearest Maid! with all my 
oil, for You! 


He reach’d the Hill; its winding foot. 
| path found, 
And bucki’d to the task;—but now, 
alack ! 


, With recent rain so greasy was the 
ground, 
labour’ up the slippery 


At every step he stepp’d, he slid ‘one 
back.— 

A well-fed Maggot, thus, when friend 
and friend 

Their jokes, their bottles, and their fil- 
berds crack, 


In some deep fruit-plate heaves, from 
snout to end, 


And works, and slips, and writhes, and 


waggles, to ascend. 


Though mortal enterprises arduous be, 

What will not Time, and Perseverance, 
do? 

And, while Eudoxus lost one step in three, 

Still, losing one in three advanc’d him 
two. 

An open casement, now, was full in view, 

Where Agnes stood, his ardent wish to 
crown ; 

She bow’d, as near the drooping Lover 


drew ;— | 


i. She’ll let me in!” he groan’d, “ and 


should she frown, 


** Love’s bliss is lost;—but, oh !—what 


rapture to sit down !” 


Guard, Virgins ! guard your snug seques- 
ter’d bowers, 

When wily Strephons come to twirl the 
pin! 

For Rumour swiftly round the village 
scours, 

When silly Maids have let a Lover in :— 

Then Gossips groan, and Ribalds grossly 
grin, 

Or, if a Swain his entrance must achieve, 

Choose some Eudoxus, with a double chin, 

With whom Suspicion’s self could ne’er 
conceive 


Your ruin’s brink was touch’d, before he 


took his leave. 


Eudoxus, squatting in a cushion’d chair, 

Gave her that interesting glance which 
owns 

A double feeling,—and would fain de- 
clare 

The heart is full of love, the shoes of 
stones. 

His tender sighs, inflating into groans, 

Were debts, as iv a partnership concern, 

Due, jointly, both to Bosom and te 
Bones ; 

And seem’d to say, ** Sweet Lady let 
me learn 


* Whether in vain I ache, and pant, and 


grunt, and burn !” 

In vain they question’d ;—for the Fair 
pursu’d 

Her prattle, which ‘on literature flow’d 

_ Now chang’d her eather, now her atti- 
tude, 

And much more symmetry than learning 


shew’d. 
Eudoxus 
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Eudexus watch’d her features, while they 

glow'd, 
Till passion burst his puffy bosom’s 

bound ; 

And, rescuing his cushion from its load, 

Flounc’d on his knees, appearing like a 
round 

Large fillet of bot veal, just tumbl'd on the 

ground. 


Could such a Lover be with scorn re- 
puls’d ? 
Oh, no!—<disdain befitted not the case; ~ 
And Agnes, at the sight, was so con- 
vuls’d, 
That tears of laughter trickl’d down her 
face. 
’ Eudoxus felt his folly, and disgrace ;— 
Look’d sheepish,—nettl’d,—wish’d him- 
self away ;— 
And, thrice, he tried to quit his kneeling- 
place ; 
But Fate, and Corpulency, seem’d to say, 
Here’ $a a Petitioner that must for ever pray! 


Mon Dieu!” said 
surd distress! 
** How long must you maintain this pos- 
ture here ?” 
** Ah ! that,” he sigh’d, ** depends on the 
“! success 
“ Of your endeavours, more than mine, 
I fear. 
Get up cannot, by myself, ’tis clear : 
ry But, though my poor pretensions you 
despise, 
“* Full many a man is living, Lady dear! 
** Whose talent, as a Lover, rather lies 
In readiness to kneel, than readiness to 
rise.” 


Agnes, ** what ab- 


é 


. Again he strain’d, again he stuck like 
wax, 
While Agnes tugg’d at him, in various 
ways; 
But he was heavier than the Income Tax, 
And twenty times more difficult to raise. 
She fear’d that Scandal would the story 
blazes 
Yet, hopeless, rang the bell ;—the ser- 
vant came, 
And eye’d the prostrate Lover with amaze; 
- Then heav’d upon his legs the Man whose 
name, 


Is lifted up so high by never-dying Fame. * 


There is still greater merit, we 
think, in the one entitled “ London 


Rurality.” The extracts 


will give a sufficient ides of its object 
and tooe— 
- April 1817. 


7 


Stretching, round England’s chief Empo- 
rium, far, 

(No rage for Building quench’d by raging 
War,) 

What would-be Villas, rang’d in dapper 
pride, 

Usurp the fields, and choke the highway 
side ! 


Thither the Small: Folk of two sorts repair ; 


The first, as constant dwellers, stagnatc 


there ; 

The second sojourn,—wasting cash, to come 

On visits to their vulgar 7'usculum : 

These Folly lures to gape in broad retreat, 

And lease a Cake-House for a Country 
Seat ; 

Those Prudence prompts to shrink from 
London rents, 

For sprucer, but less costly, tenements. 


Thither the secondary Cit, in haste 


To shew he thrives ia Trade, -and fails in | 


Taste, 
From London jogs, hebdomadally, down, 
And rusticates in London out of Town. 
Thither the Scribe, whom Government re- 
tains, 
(A self-important Drudge, with slender 
gains,) 
Vain of his furnish’d floor, genteelly cheap, 
Six evenings out of seven, plods home to 


Sleep : 
But, all the Sabbath, while his goose-quill 
lies 


Inactive, at the Customs, or Excise, 

He worships the suburban picturesque, 

To ease his lungs, with brick-kilns, from 
the desk. 


And, there, the Haberdasher, with his wife, 
His Ledger clos’d, sits down, to close his 
Life. 


Ale, and brown-stout, when Sunday Friends 


drop in, 
Wash down the joint;—and, for oem, 


—gin 

A pipe and ‘tiff of Punch succeed ; and, then, 

He fights his Counter Battles o’er again; 

Exhorts the young to bustle while they can ; 

And proves, upon his own industrious plan, 

That they, in time, like Alen, ren may 
save, 


Tosmoke, like him,—and muddle toa grave. 


Peace to each Swain, who rural rapture 
owns, 
4s soon as 


Whose joy, if Buildings solid bliss bestow, 
Cannot, for miles, an interruption know: 
Save when a gap, of some half dozen feet, 
Just breaks the continuity of street ; 
Where the prig Architect, with style in view, 
Has dol’d his houses ferth, in two by two; 
And 


past a Toll, and off the. Stones ! 


\ 
\ 
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And rear’'d a Row upon the plan, no 
doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth 
out, 

Or where, still greater lengths, in taste, to 


£0, 

He wraps his tenements into a bow ; 

Nails a scant canvass, propt on slight deal 
sticks, 

Nick-nam’d Veranda, to the first-floor bricks; 

Before the whole, in one snug segment 
drawn, 

Claps half a rood of turf he calls a lawn ; 

Then, chuckling at his lath-and-plaster bub- 
ble, 


Dubs it the CRESCENT,—and the rents are 
double. 


Sometimes, indeed, an acre’s breadth, half 


green, 

And half strew’d o’er with rubbish, may be 
seen: 

When, lo! a Board, with quadrilateral grace, 

Stands, stiff, in the phenomenon of space ; 

Proposing, still, the neighbourhood’s in- 
crease, 

By——** Ground to Let upon a Building 


See, in these Roads, scarce conscious of a 
field, 
What Uniform Varieties they yield !— 
Row smirks at Row, each Band-Box has a 
brother, 
And half the Causeway just reflects the 
other. 
To beautify each close-wedg’d neighbour's 
door, 
A stripe of Garden aims at length, before ; 
Gritty, in sunshine ;—yet, in showers, ’twill 
do, 
Between a Coach and House, to wet you 
through ; 
But, soon, the public path, in envious sort, 
Crosses,—and cuts it, at right angles, short : 
Then, up the jemmy rail, with tenters 
topp’d, 
Like virtue from necessity, is popp’d :— 
Behind it pine, to decorate the grounds, 
And mark with greater elegance their bounds, 
Three thin, aquatick Poplars, parch’d with 
drought, 
Vying with lines of lamp-posts, fix’d with- 
out. 


Still may the scene some rustick thoughts 
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Oxen, though pastureless, each hour ap- 


pear, 

And bellow, though with Drovers in the 
rear ; 

While flocks of Sheep enrich the Turnpike 

Trust, - 

And bleat their way to Smithfield, through 
the dust. 


| _NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 


BURGH. 


Anomora ; or General View 
of the Anomalies in the Vegetable 
kingdom. By Tho. Hopkirk, younger 
of Dalbieth, F.L.S. M.W.S. &c.— 
Svo. (Glasgow.) 10s. 6d. 
, Comparative View of the British 
and American Constitutions ; with 
Observations on the present State of 
British Politics, and of the probable 
consequences of introducing into Great 
Britain the mode of Suffrage that ex- 
ists in the United States. By a Gen- 
tleman, some years resident in the 
United States. Svo. 2s. 

Report relative to a Line of Canal 
upon One Level, between the cities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow. By Ro- 
bert Stevenson, Civil Engineer, F.R.S. 
Edin. 4to. 3s. 

Narrative of Occurrences in the 
Indian countries of North America, 
connected with the Earl of Selkirk, 
the Hudson’s Bay, and the North 
West Companies. 8vo. 5s. 

- Journal, by the Duchess D’Angou- 
leme, of her confinement in the Tower 
of the Temple. Translated from the 
French. 12mo. 5s. 

Elements of Geometry and Plane 
Trigonometry. By Tobn Le 
SF Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh, Third Edi-' 


tion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
supply ao Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 
and objects, strike the ear, By With Mineralogi- 
cal Notes, by Professor Jameson.— 
And (jostling Funerals) the Waggon creaks; — 
 LITER- 


slie, F.R. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Ms 'T’. Moore has in the press, and 
willspeedily publish, Lalla Rookb, 


an oriental romance. Oriental ima- 
gery seems to be so admirably adapt- 


‘ed to the style and genius of Mr 


Moore, that we form high expectations 
of the merit and interest of this work. 

The Lockhart Papers are announ- 
ced for publication, consisting of, Me- 
moirs concerning the affairs of Scet- 
land, from Queen Anne’s accession to 
the commencement of the Union ; 
with commentaries, containing an ac- 
count of public affairs from the Union 
to the Queen’s death. All these pa- 
pers were composed by, and are chief- 
ly in the hand-writing of, George 
Lockhart, Esq. of Carnwath, who was 
a very able and distinguished member 
of the Scotch and British Parliaments, 
and an unshaken disinterested parti- 
zan of the fallen family of Stuart.— 
They contain also a register of letters 
between the son of James II, gener- 
ally called the Chevalier de St 
George, or the Old Pretender, and 
George Lockhart ; with an account 


of public affairs from 1716 to 1728; - 


and journals, memoirs, and circum- 
stantial details, in detached pieces, 
of the young Pretender’s expedition 
to Scotland in 1745; his progress, de- 
feat, and extraordinary adventures 
and escape after the battle of Cullo- 
den in 1746, by Highland officers in 
his army. All these manuscripts are 
in the possession of Anthony Aufrere, 
of Hoveton, in Norfolk, Esq., whe 
married Matilda, only surviving 
daughter of General James Lockhart 
of. Lee and Carnwath, Count of the 
Holy Roman empire, grandson of the 
author of the Memoirs. This work 
will be comprised in two 4to. volumes, 
of six or seven hundred each. 


The Memoirs of John Duke of 


Marlborough, chiefly drawn from his 


private correspondence, and the fami- 
ly documents, preserved at Blenheim, 
as well as from other authentic sour- 
ces never before published, are prepa- 
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ring with all need, by Wm. Coxe, 
archdeacon of Wilts. They will be 
illustrated with portraits, maps, plans, 
genealogical tables, emblazoned with 
coats of arms and fac-similes of the 
hand-writing of the most illustrious 
persons. ntlemen who wish to 
have large-paper copies of the work, 
with proof-impressions of the plates, 
are to send in their names to the pub- 
lishers, as no more will be printed on 
large paper than are ordered. The 
impressions of the plates will be de- 
livered strictly in the order in which 
they are received. 

The Journal of the late Captain 
Tuckey, on a Voyage of Discovery 
into the Interior of Africa, to explore 
the Source of Zaire, or Congo 3 with 
a Survey of that River beyond the 
Cataracts, will soon be published. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey, from the manuscript journals 
of modern travellers in those coun- 
tries, are preparing by Robert Wal- 
pole, A.M. in one volume, quarto, il- 
lustrated with plates. It will contain 
manuscript journals, and remarks on 
parts of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt, by late travellers; and 
the statistics, antiquities, natural his- 
tory, and geography, of those coun- 
tries, will be elucidated by drawings 
and observations, which have never 
yet been before the public, and which 
will communicate information as cor- 
rect as it is new. ) 

The fourth and concluding volame 
of Captain Burney’s History of Voy- 
ages and discoveries in the South 
Seas; comprising all the voyages and 
discoveries antecedent to the reign of 
his present Majesty, bringing down 
their history until the point where 
Hawkesworth’s three voyages begin, 
will speedily be published. . 

A General Index to the Monthly 
Review, new series, isin a state of 
forwardness for the press. 

A new General Atlas will speedily 
be published, in royal quarto, con- 
structed from the latest authorities, 


by 


? 
- 
\ 
\ 
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by A. Arrowsmith, hydrographer to 
the Prince Regent: it will be com- 
prehended in fifty-three maps, from 
original drawings, engraved in the 
best style by Sidney Hall. 

The stamp-duty on Magazines in 
France, which subjected even a pros- 
pectus of a literary woik to a stamp 
duty, is at length found to be totally 
unproductive ; and not only so, but 
actually injurious to the best interests 
of the state. Several of the works we 
have already announced as suspend- 
ed, on account of the tax, are now in 


the course of being resumed: of these, 


the most important is the Magazin 
of M. Millin. This 
work had grown to such an extent, 
{130 volumes), that it was deemed 
advisable by the learned editor to 
avail himself of the suspension, to 
terminate the series, and commence a 
new one; which may either be re- 
garded as an entirely new work, or a 
continuation of the old one, under an 
improved form: for this reason he has 
changed the title to Annales Encyclo- 
pedique, the first number of which ap- 
peared on the first of March, and will 
be regularly continued every month, 
and not in volumes every two months. 
The tax being repealed, there no lon- 
ger exists the necessity of publishing 
in volumes ; and it will, therefore, 
appear as heretofore. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


47 E understand that Professor Les- 
lie has very lately made an im- 
pestart addition to his curious and 
autiful discovery of artificial conge- 
Jation. He had found, by his early 
experiments, that decayed whinstone, 


or friable mould, reduced to a 


powder, and dried thoroughly, will 


exert a power of aay ye moisture, be 


scarcely inferior to that sulphuric 


acid itself. But circumstances having 
lately drawn his attention to this sub- 
ject, he caused some mouldering frag- 
ments of porphyritic trap, gathered 
from the sides of that magnificent 
road now forming round the Calton- 
Hill, to be pounded and dried care- 
fully before the fire in a bachelor’s 
oven. This powder being thrown in- 
to a wine-decanter fitted with a glass 
stopper, was afterwards carried to the 
College ; and, at a lecture a few days 
since in the Natural Philosophy Class 
(which he has been teaching this ses- 
siov in the absence of Professor Play- 
fair in Italy), he shewed the influence 
of its absorbing power on his hygro- 
meter, which, inclosed within a small 
receiver of an air-pump, fell from 90° 
to 320°, the wetted bulb being, conse- 
quently, cooled about 60° of Fahren- 
heit’s scale. The Professor, therefore, 
proposed on the instant to employ the 
powder to freeze a small body of wa- 
ter. He poured the powder into a 
saucer about 7 inches wide, and pla- 
ced a shallow cup of porous earthen- 
ware, 8 inches in diameter, at the 
height of half an inch above, and co- 
vered the whole with a low receiver. 
On exhausting this receiver till the 
gage stood at 2-10ths of an inch, the 
water in a very few minutes ran into 
a cake of ice. With the same pow- 
der, an hour afterwards, he froze a 
larger body of water in three mi- 
nutes; and he will, no doubt, push 
these ingenious and interesting expe- 
riments much farther. It appears that 
such earth will absorb the hundredth 
font of its weight of moisture, without . 

ving its power sensibly impaired, 
and is even capable of absorbing as 
much as the tenth part. It can hence 
easily be made to freeze the eighth 
part of its weight of water, and might 
even repeat the process again.’ In 
hot countries, the powder will, after 
each process, recover its power, by 
drying in the sun. Ice may therefore 
procured in the tropical climates, 
and even at sea, with very little trou- 


| 
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ble, and no sort of risk or inconve- 
nience. 

We understand that, among other 
objects of Natural History brought 
home by the Congo, specimens are in- 
cluded of a fish, to which the name of 
Mermaid has been applied. This fish 
has, in fact, a kind of mane resem- 
bling hair, fins which bear resem- 
blance to arms, and in the female a 
certain protuberance of the breast.— 
This fish is mentioned by the early 
Portuguese travellers under the name 
of Pesce-donna, (the lady-fish), and a 
drawing of it is given by Subat in bis 
Ethiopic Occtdentale. , 

A curious species of Pyrophorus, or 
spontaneous ignition, has been dis- 
covered by the solution of a portion 
of grey cast-iron in strong acid, when: 
a porous, spungy substance, is left un- 
touched. This is easily cut off with 
a knife, and is of a dark grey colour, 
having a slight resemblance to plum- 
bago. Some of it put on blotting pa- 
per, in the course of a minute, spon- 
taneously heats and smokes. In one 
instance, when a considerable quanti- 
ty had been heaped together, it igni- 
ted and scorched the paper ; nor were 
its properties destroyed by being left 
for days and weeks in water. _ 


Sir Humphrey Davy has stated an 


opinion, in a recent communication to 
the Royal Society, that falling stars 
could not be owing to the combustion 
of gaseous meteors; but that they 
must. be solid, ignited masses, moving 
with great velocity m the upper re- 
gions of the atmosphere, 

Mr Edand of the Cork 
Institution, has communicated the 
facts to the pub- 
lic,“ The carbonate of magnesia 
of the shops, when well mixed with 
the new flour, in the proportion o 
from twenty to forty grains to a pound 
of flour, materially improves it for the 
purpose of making bread. Loaves made 
with the addition of the carbonate of 
- Magnesia rise well in the oven; and, 


after being baked, the bead is light 


and spongy, has a good taste, and 
keeps well. In cases when the new 
flouris of indifferent quality, fromtwen- 
ty to thirty grains of the carbonate of 
magnesia to a pound of the flour will 
considerably improve the bread.— 
When the flour is of the worst quali- 
ty, forty grains to a pound of flour 
seem necessary to produce the same 
effect.—As the improvement in the 
bread from the new flour depends 
upon the carbonate of magnesia, it is 
necessary that care should be taken 
to mix intimately with the flour, pre- 
vious to the making of the dough.— 
A pound of carbonate of magnesia 
would be sufficient to” mix with two 
hundred and fifty-six pounds of the 
new flour, at the rate of thirty grains 
to the pound. And, supposing a pound 
of carbonate of magnesia to cost half- 
a-crown, the additional expense would 
be only half a farthing on the pound 
of flour. 
M. Virey, in a communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences, 
(formerly the Institute,) states, that 
the spur of the rye is not a chempig- 
non of the genus Scleroticum, as M. 
Decandolle had endeavoured to prove ; 
but, that it is a real disease of the 
ain; since there are to be found in 
it all the peculiarities of organization 
of the rye, a degeneration as yet un- 
known in its nature, amylaceous fecu- 
la, and, probably, all the immediate 
materials of the Cerealia. 
M. Lecateli, the celebrated mathe- 
matician of Milan, has invented a 
new piece of mechanism (says a Paris 
paper), by means of which vessels 
may ascend rivers without the assis- 
tance of a steam-engine. The first 
experiment, which was made on a 
small boat, completely succeeded.— 
The inventor asserts, that his plan is 
applicable even to a man of war, and 
that it will secure her from the danger 


of shipwreck. The strength of a single 


man, or at most that of a horse, is suffi- 
cient to put this machine in motion. 


A violent shock of an a or 
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lowing account: — the 11th 
March, at 24 minutes past nine 
o’clock at night, a violent earthquake 
was felt at Lausanne. This pheno- 
menon was repeated in several suc- 
cessive shocks in the space of one 
minute. It was felt in the whole 
canton, as also at Berne, Neufchatel, 
and Geneva, where, it seems, the 
shocks were even more violent. In 
several places, at Geneva particular- 
ly, the furniture was displaced in the 
houses, and the doors thrown open.—. 
The birds were precipitated from the 


Poetry. 


has been lately felt in Switzerland, of 
which the Paris papers give the fol- 


perch on which they were asleep in 
their cages. At Yverdon, a picture 
closely affixed to a wall, was thrown 
upon the floor, and a stone floor in 
another house was split im several 
places. Twenty-four hours previous- 
ly some persons were struck by a vio- 
lent shock, like that of some subter- 
raneous and deep detonation, In ge- 
neral, a sort of crackling noise was 
observed in the walls, which was pro- 
longed even after the shock. The 
annals of Switzerland mention about 
120 earthquakes since the sixth cen- 
tury, presenting an average of eleven 
in each century since the year 66.” 


———- 


poetry, 


VERSES, 


Descriptive of the Wreck of the Joun and 
AGNES Sloop, at TYNE SANDS, near DuN- 
BAR, on the Evening of Saturday the 9th 
November 1816. 


** It was a dismal and a fearful night, 
And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate !” 

CowLey. 


MPPHE moon is high in heaven. Behind 
the clouds 

She veils her modest face, afraid to view 

The gathering tempest; while upon my 
couch 

Listening the hollow cadence of the storm, 

I count the lazy hours; and meditate 

Upon the sailor’s dark and wayward lot. 

© "tis a heavy night for those whose friends 

Rock on the stormy wave. Winds howl 
seas roar— 

And the lone maid, in weeping solitude, 

Pines for her lost Palemon on the deep,— 

Who, ‘numb’d with cold, hangs on the pul- 
py shrouds, 

And thinks how grateful were his Anna’s 
arms 

In such an hour. 
strays 

To some drear mansion, tott’ring near the 
beach, 


Where the wind howling thro’ the ping 
chinks 
Startles the babe upon its mother’s breast, 


Who clasps her husband closer in her 
arms, 


Then musing, fancy 


And lisps a prayer in silent thankfulness 

That he is not asailor. "Tisanight 

Might freeze the stoutest heart, — Methinks 
I see 

The little skiff, careering thro’ the seas, 

The sport of winds and waves—the helms- 
man bends 

To shun: the spray, sent by the shooting 
wave 

That skims athwart the deck. But hark ! 
loud shouts 

Come echoing thro’ the streets; and now I 
hear 

The heavy laden carriage rattling on, 

That serpent-like drags its voluminous folds. 


_ List ! was the sound deceitful, faney form’d 


To agonize the ear.—O, gracious God ! 
Again the shout is heard—again—again ! 
** A ship’s ashore!” each hoarse loud voice 
proclaims, 
And, lo! majestically along the streets 
The life-boat moves upon the groaning wain, 
Heaven’s delegate ! to snatch the mariner 
From death’s wide yawning gulph. A har- 
dy tar, 

Who, Pythias-like, had nearly barter'd life 
To save his friends, had brought the dread- 
ful news . 

Of their disaster. The small vessel lay 
Grounded upon the spacious sands of Tyne, 
Near where the river meets the Forth’s 
embrace, 
Westward of Old Dunbar. With bilged. 
stern, 


She, broadside, met the seas, that sounding 


“ swept 


Her groaning deck. Her spent sails flut- 


ter’d wide, 
In 


= — 
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LINES 
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In idle rage : So have we often spied 
The wild bird dallying on the ocean’s foam. 
The boatmen gain,the strand. A shout of 


the fainting crew. The treacher- 
ous sands 

A while had staid their progress—but a 
while,— 

For all impediments must burst away 

Before advent’rous Laing—the seaman’s 
friend— 

The — of those shores !—-How oft, Dun- 
bar 

Thy sons have seen him in the darkest hour 

Of danger, snatch the victim from the wave ; 

But ill rewarded for his glorious toil ! 

And now the life-boat breasts the chaffing 
surf 

Like some tall swan, in sweeping majesty, 

Then rests along the ship. When, one by 
one, 

The solitary remnants of the crew 

Come leaping in. One hapless sailor hung 

Suspended from the shrouds, where he was 
lash’d 

In frozen speechlessness that ne’er must 
break ; 

For all the surgeon’s® skill is tried in vain.— 

Another tar, the second in command, 

Had sought to gain the land, and luckless 
sunk 

Into a briny gulph. But where are they 

For whom our Pythias brav’d the stormy 
surge ?. 

A brother and a sister he had left 

Wild clinging to the mast, and barter’d life 

To save them from destruction. Now, alas! 

They ne’er shall meet to bless him. One 
dread wave, 

That swelling rose, burst thund’ring o'er 
the deck, 

And sent them shrieking to the depths be- 
low, 

Ere they could say farewell God! this 
sight 

Might melt cold apathy. But do not weep, 

Ye relatives of the poor fated crew ; 

For Life’s dim page is darkly charactered ; 

And could we with presaging eye discern 

The wars we have to wage—the storms to 

We'd heave an envious sigh o’er those who 
rest, 

Whom death has ransom’d from the ill to 
come. 

Dunbar, 
November 1816. 


* The utmost praise is due to Dr Turn- 
bull, and Messrs Watson and Calder, of the 
distillery, for the prompt assistance they 
afforded the unfortunate crew. 


An amiable young Lady of Seventeen, who 
died lately in Edinburgh. 


( Received by her distressed Mother, by Post, 
from an unknown hand, on the Morning 
of the Funeral. ) 


SWEET Flower ! to thee *twere vain to 
say Farewell! 

For busy Memory still with thee shall 
dwell; 

Tell what thou wast in thy short fleeting 
day, 

How kind, how good, how innocently gay 

The parents’ solace, and the friends’ de- 
light ; 

How many hopes have sunk with thee in 
night ! 

They who beheld with joy thy opening 
bloom, 

Now pour their sorrows o’er thy early 
tomb ! 


Thou art not lost—for still remembrance 
keen 

Shall speak of thee ; and what thou might’st 
have been, 

Fancy shall paint, with all her mimic art, 

And leave the image deep-trac’d in the 
heart. 


Suffering and sorrow were to thee unknown; 

Even on thy deathbed laid, without a groan 

Thy gentle spirit fled to. realms of day, 

And left a smile impress’d on breathless clay! 

That smile so lovely on thy pale cold 
cheek, 

To weeping friends of comfort seems to 
speak, 

And softly say, ** No murmur swell’d my 
breast, 

‘* When J was summon’d to my couch of 
rest 

‘© For mercy led me to a world of bliss, 

** Ere sorrow’s blight had fallen on me in 
this, 

** And shelter’d me from pains of sin and 
woe, 

“* Ere storms arose, or tears had cause to 
flow.” 


When time and thought have soften’d na- 
ture’s grief, 

Shall not this language bring the heart re- 
lief, 


Which bids Dejection raise her languid eyes, 

And view thee now—an Angel in the skies; 

Bending, perhaps, o’er those to thee most 
dear, 4 

Even ‘midst thy bliss thou shedd’st ene 
pitying tear; 
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No wishes in thy gentle breast remain, — 

Save one—the ardent wish—to meet again. 

In happiness secure, one praycr alone 

Is breathed by thee before the Eternal 
Throne— 

‘QO may my friends, their day of trial o’er, 

“* Meet me in bliss upon this peaceful 


shore !” 


Pause, fair one, shouldst thou wander near 
her tomb, 

O think how transient youth and beauty’s 
bloom ! 

Nor in the dear delusions fondly trust, 

Beauty and youth but blossom for the dust ; 

What once was loveliness lies here in clay, 

She shone a sunbeam, and then pass’d away. 


Though pensive thought send te thine eye 
a tear, 

Yet flowers unfading may be gather’d here. 

If thou, like her, in radiant morn of youth, 

Canst listen to the awful voice of truth ; 

Muse on the hour when low thy form shall 
lie, 

And learn the solemn lesson, how to dic 

Such the example she has left behind, 

Go, then, ye fair, and emulate her mind. 


Edinburgh, 31st Jan. 1817. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


Spoken by Mr Kemble to the Edinburgh 
Theatre, on the 29th March 1817. 


Written by WaLTER Scott, Esq. 


(The lines marked by inverted commas were 
omitted in the delivery. ) 


S the worn war-horse, at the trumpet’s 
sound, 

Erects his mane, and neighs, and paws the 
ground— 

Disdains the ease his generous lord assigns, 

And longs to rush on the embattled lines, 

So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 

Can scarce sustain to think our parting near ; 

To think my scenic hour for ever past, 

And that those valued plaudits are my last, 

*““Why should we part, while still some 
powers remain, 

** That in your service strive not yet in 
vain ? 

** Cannot high zeal the strength of youth 
supply, 

“* And sense of duty fire the fading eye; 

** And all the wrongs of age remain subdued 

** Beneath the burning glow of gratitude ? 

“* Ah, no! the taper, wearing to its close, 

“* Oft for a space in fitful lustre glows; 
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** But all too soon the transient gieam is 
past, 

** It cannot be renew'd, and will not last ; 
** Even duty, zeal, and gratitude, can wage 


** But short-liv'’d conflict with the frosts of 


age. 

** Yes! it were poor, remembering what 1 
was, 

** To live a pensioner on your applause, 

** To drain the dregs of your endurance 


dry, 

*© And take, as alms, the praise I once could 
buy, 

*¢ Till every sneering youth around en- 
quires, 


*¢ ©Is this the man who once could please 
our sires !’ 
** And scorn assumes compassion’s doubtful 
_ ‘mien, 
**To warn me off from the encumber’d 
scene. 
** This must not be ;”—and higher duties 
crave 
Some space between the theatre and grave ; 
That, like the Roman in the Capitol, 
I may adjust my mantle ere I fall; 
My life’s brief act in public service flown, 
The last, the closing scene, must be my own, 
Here, then, adieu! while yet some well- 
grac’d parts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts, 
Nat quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better actors, younger men: 
And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget— 
Oh, how forget !—how oft I hither came 
In anxious hope, how oft return’d with 
fame ! 
How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has wav’d immortal Shakespeare’s magic 
wand, 
Till the full burs: of inspiration came, 
And I have felt, and you have fann’d the 
flame! 
By Memory treasur’d, while her reign en- 
dures, 
These hours must live-and all their charms 
are your’s, 
Qh favour’d land! renown’d for arts and 
arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms, 
Could this full bosom prompt the sinking 
line, 
What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 
But my last part is play’d, my knell is rung, 
When e’en your praise falis faultering froin 
my tongue ; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell, 
> IsmKriends and Patrons, hail, and FARE 
YOU WELL! 


~ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 3. 1817. 


I ORD HMoiland rose to put a question to 
* the Noble Karl opposite, whether the 
provisions contained in the Habeas Corpus 
suspension act were intended to debar pri- 
soners from the right of petitioning Parlia- 
ment ? He thought that the preservation of 
this right was of the deepest interest, both 
to individuals and the country in general. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that under 
no circumstances whatever the natives of 
this country should te debarred of such a 
right. 

Tolland again asked, whether the 
jailor who confined such persons were au- 
thorised in debarring them of the use of 
pens, ink, and paper ? 

The Lord Chancellor would be ashamed 
of his own inefficiency if he did not answer 
any questions of this kind. Generally 
speaking, so far as did not interfere with 
the safe custody of the prisoner, he would, 
in no case, be prevented from making ap- 
plication for the redress of any grievance, 
either to the Crown or to the Parliament. 

Karl Grey said he was perfectly satisfied 
with this explanation. 

Lord Sidmouth moved, that the amend- 
ments to the Habeas Corpus suspension 
bill, made in the Commons, be agreed to. 

Lord Darnley could not allow this op- 
portunity to pass by without entering his 
protest against the bill, and against the in- 
decent precipitation with which it was car- 
ried through the House, contrary to the es- 
tablished custom in such cases. He insist- 
ed, that there was no occasion whatever for 
such haste, and that it was opposed to the 
gravity and decorum which ought to be pre- 
served in all Parliamentary proceedings. 
He should move that the amendment be 
read a second time this day three months, 
not with a view to object to the amendment, 
but to give him an opportunity of recording 
his protest against the bill. 

Lord Liverpool said, that the subject for 
consideration was not the general character 
of the bill, but the amendment toit. He 
denied that the bill itself had been hurried 
through the House, and he asserted that no 
measure was more necessary to be disposed 
of with dispatch than the present. 

The Lord Chancellor, though he had but 
little leisure, had given this measure his 
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' most anxious consideration.—He had been 


a good deal concerned in the proceedings in 
1795. The bill which was then introduced 
was brought in by his advice, and of that 
bill this was merely a transcript. With ree 
spect to the necessity for the measure, he 
had never been more fully convinced of that 
necessity on any occasion than he was on 
the present, when the design was abroad 
to destroy all principles of religion and mo- 
rality, by which alone society could subsist. 

Lord JIo/land complained of the precipi- 
tancy with which this bill had been hurried 
through. What availed precedents when 
the reasons for them ceased to exist? How 
did it happen that only two days were al- 
lowed for considering the measure in this 
House, when the Commons had taken a 
whole week ? So far as appeared, the a- 
mendment was a most material improve- 
ment, and certainly it had his entire appro- 
bation. What anomaly there existed to 
make it otherwise he was unable to discover. 

The Earl of Lauderdale saw nothing to 
authorise the measure. It was not because 
some poor wretches chose to set up for con- 
spirators, that the whole people of Eng- 
land and Scotland were to be deprived of 
their liberties. If they possessed no means 
of carrying their conspiracy into effect, how 
could they become formidable to the State ? 
This was the description of people who had 
been apprehended in Glasgow. 

Earl Bathurst reminded the House, that 
the Committees of both Lords and Com- 
mons unanimously agreed in their reports, 


«that the evidence had been matarely 


weighed, and that, even in debate, the only 


question as to danger was the degree. 


Earl Grey said, he had not denied the 
existence of danger; but he denied that the 
existing laws were not adequate to meet it. 
Religion, it was said, had been decaying a- 
mong the lower orders ;. yet he had heard 
from the Right Reverend Bench opposite, 
that the doctrines of the Methodists were 
making great progress. The fact offered to 
be disproved by the Lord Mayor and Mr 
Alderman Goodbeher: was of the utmost 
importance, such as would have been call- 
ed a principal feature in another placce— 
(a laugh )—it was no less than the very 
centre of the conspiracy. - Yet this was 
openly questioned, and inquiry rejected. 
He should vote for his Noble Friend’s a- 
mendment, to get rid of the bill a” 

he 
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Friday, March 7. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
reading of the treason bill. 

Lord Holland had considerable objection 
to this, and the other bill for the punish- 
ment of the offence of seducing soldiers and 
sailors. There was surely law enough with. 
out this addition. In a report relative to 
the traitorous practices alleged to exist, one 
of the means of seduction was stated to be 
that of the introduction of a foreign force. 
Krom what quarter did they derive this in- 
formation ? He could not ascertain that they 
had found any such scheme to be in con- 
templation by the Spencean philanthropists, 
or Union Clubs. As to the treason bill, his 
opinion was, that the act which it went to 
make perpetual ought never to have exist- 
ed; and he would have been much better 
satisfied to see a bill brought forward to re- 
peal it; but if that act were to remain on 
the statute-book, there was no reason against 
extending its provisions to the Prince Re- 
gent, though he believed in his conscience 
that no additional security would be given 
either to the King or the Prince by this act. 

The Ear! of Liverpool did not deny that 
the circumstances of the times were the 
immediate occasion of introducing these 
bills; but, independent of these circumstan- 
ces, he was clearly of opinion that the acts 
ought to be made perpetual. 

‘The third reading postponed till Monday. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the 
third reading of the bill for punishing with 
death the seducing of soldiers and sailors 
from their allegiance. : 

Earl G7 osvenor rose to move, that the act 
should be continued only for a year, instead 
of being made perpetual, which was nega- 
tived without a division. 

Lord ZJolland contended, that the words 
** mutinous meetings,” and others in the 
bill or act, were too indefinite. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed some a- 
mendments, to render the meaning of certain 
parts of the bill more definite and distinct. 
‘These amendments were agreed to, and the 
bill was read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, March 11. 

The bill for the protection of the Royal 
Person, after a few words from Lord Hol- 
land, upon the due construction to be pla- 
ced upon the enactment respecting treason, 
was read a third time and passed. 

SINECURE PLACES. 

Earl Grosvenor called the attention of the 

House to the subject of useless places. He 
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The amendment for postponing the ques- 
tion was then negatived without a division, 
and the amendment of the Commons agreed 
t» 


should not then say what offices held by 
children were useless; but should move one 
general resolution, that all sinecures ought 
to be abolished. The Noble Earl then di- 
rected the attention of the House to the 
consideration, whether there might not be 
a considerable reduction in offices, such as 
the Governor of the Isle of Wight, Justices 
in Eyre, offices in the Medical Board, Com- 
missariat, the Treasury and Ordnance, the 
third Secretary of State for the War De- 
partment, one of the Paymasters of the ar- 
my, and one or two of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, might perhaps be abolished with 
great benefit to the public. The disposition 
for reform prevailed not only in this coun- 
try but on the Continent, which never 
would be satisfied without free representa- 
tion and a free press. The Noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving the following resolutions : 
—First, That all sinecure offices given by 
the Crown ought to be abolished, on the 
death of those who now enjoy them. Se- 
condly, That useless places, not necessary, 
for the service of the State, ought to be a- 
bolished. Thirdly, That no place should 
be granted that was likely to become a sine- 
cure. Fourthly, At the present time it is 
the duty of the House to adopt the forego- 
ing resolutions, in consequence of the dis- 
tressed state of the country, and the neces- 
sity for retrenchment and reform. 

The Earl of Liverpool should oppose the 
motion of the Noble Earl. It might be 
true that certain offices ought to be abolish- 
ed, but it would require great knowledge 
to find out those offices, and grave discus- 
sion in that House, before their Lordships 
could come to a conclusion. When the 
subject was brought forward in a regular 
shape, he should be ready to mect it ona 
liberal feeling. Considering the proposition 
of the Noble Earl an abstract question, in- 
capable of solution, he should reject it. 
With respect to the office of third Secretary 
of State, all who knew the nature of public 
business would decide that it would be quite 
impossible to carry on that business with- 
out three Secretaries. His Lordship con- 
cluded by moving the previous question. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he was in- 
clined to give his direct negative to the re- 
solutions, although he agreed with much of 
the arguments of the Noble Earl (Grosve- 
nor.) The landed interest of the country 
were never in a state of such distress as at 
present; but a more ludicrous idea than 
that the remedy for that distress was the 
savings to be made by the abolition of sine- 
cure places, except that of a rise of the funds 
having been produced by the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, never was express- 
ed. We were now in a state of things which 
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required very different remedies indeed. 
There never was atime when public men 
enjoyed less of the public money than at 
present. It was highly necessary that the 
fact should be known, because nothing was 
heard of at the public meetings at which 
the petitions were agreed to, but of ** the 
devouring sinecurists,” and of ** the loaves 
and fishes,” which all parties were looking 
so eagerly after. The great cause of our 
distress arose from the immense load of 
debt, which had materially altered the value 
of currency in the last two years; and for 
that reason he deprecated all minor reforms, 
which only tended to distract the attention 
of Government and the country, from the 
real source of all our evils. He concluded 
by opposing the resolutions. 

Lord Holland maintained, that it was in 
the teeth of a resolution of the other House 
of Parliament, to say that the business of 
the country could not go on without the 
assistance of a third Secretary. He thought 
that at Icast the salaries of all useless places 
ought to be suspended, until the income of 
the State should equal the expenditure. 

The House then divided—For the reso- 
tutions, 5—Against them, 45—Majority 40. 


Friday, March 14. 


Lord Liverpool moved the third reading 
of the Treasonable Practices Bill.—Lord 
ITolland stated several objections to this 
Bill, and the Army and Navy Seduction 
Bill. The Treason Bill made the 39th of 
the King perpetual in all its provisions ; yet 
one of the provisions of the 39th was, that 
it should only be temporary. There were 
Acts of William INI. and of Anne, which it 
appeared were intended to be revived, and 
yet that was not clearly expressed. Another 
circumstance was, that the Act 39 Geo. IIT. 
reserved the punishment of treason as it 
stood before. This Bill rendered it perpe- 
tual in all its provisions; and yet it ought 
to be remembered, that the punishment in 
eases of treason had been since altered, 
which might create another ambiguity. 
With respect to the seducing of the soldiers 
and sailors, there was surely law enough to 
punish such an offence without this addition. 
He thought that his Majesty and the Prince 
Regent might be satisfied with that security 
which Edward III. thought sufficient, and 
which was all that was required by William 
III. George I. and George UL. in times of re- 
hellion and disputed succession; but if the 
39 Geo. IIL. were to remain in the Statute 
Book, there was no reason against extend- 
ing its provisions to the Prince Regent, 
though he believed in his conscience that no 
additional sectrity would be given either to 
the King or the Prince by this Act. 
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Lord Liverpool contended, that the in- 
creased severity of the punishment was 
likely to operate by way of ‘intimidation, 
and so tend to prevent the commission of 
the crime. But as to the inaccuracy in 
wording some parts of the Bill, he had no 
objection to give his consent to the third 
reading of the Bill being put off till Mon- 
day, in order to give an opportunity to re- 
medy the defects. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred in what 
had fallen from the preceding speaker, and 
the third reading was postponed. 

Lord Liverpool then moved the third 
reading of the Army and Navy Seduction 
Bill. Lord Grosvenor proposed an Amend- 
ment, limiting the duration of the Bill to 
one year. He saw no necessity for the mea- 
sure, which he considered a scandalous im- 
putation on the soldiers and people. Sup- 
pose a brother or friend were to request a 
soldier to attend him toa Meeting for pe- 
titioning for Parliamentary Reform, Re- 
trenchment, or the more heinous offence of 
Removing his Majesty’s Ministers, would 
that make him liable to the punishment of 
death ? 

Some verbal amendments were then made 
on the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Bill was read a third time and passed. 


Tuesday, March 18. 


TREATMENT OF BONAPARTE. 


Lord Holland rose to call the attention of 
their Lordships to the treatment of Bona- 
parte. He was induced to do so, partly by 
motives of humanity, but principally actua- 
ted by a regard for the character and honour 
of this and the other House of Parliament, 
and of the country generally. In the course 
he was now about to adopt, it was far from 
his intention to bring any charge against 
the gallant and honourable officer, in whose 
care Bonaparte now was, during the absence 
of that honourable person.—Neither did he 
now intend at all to question the policy of 
Ministers, in sending the late Emperor of 
France to a distant clime—a policy to which 
both Houses of Parliament had given their 
sanction, and which the country appeared 
to have approved, he should not now object 
to. His motives were distinct ; and such he 
trusted he should prove them. The House 
had sanctioned the opinion that it was ne- 
eessary, for preserving the tranquillity of 
Europe, that the individual in question 
should be treated in an extraordinary man- 
ner. The Noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Department had said this was a 
case of necessity. It might be so; but the 


powers of necessity should only be exerted 
as far as the necessities of the case required. 
And if it should appear, that, after all, Bo- 

naparte 
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naparte had been treated with unnecessary 
rigour, it became the duty of Parliament, 
for its own honour, and for the honour of 
this country, to inquire into the circumstan- 
ces, and to remove the causes of complaint, 
if any existed; and if they did not exist, 
that Ministers should contradict the reports 
in circulation, in the most official and so- 
lemn way. A few days since, a document 
had come to his hand, strongly resembling 
an official shape, and which had since got 
into general circulation. To this document 
he had thought it highly necessary to call 
their Lordships’ attention. It was there 
stated, that the prisoner was confined to the 
most unwholesome part of the island; and 
that be was refused the privilege of having 
such publications and newspapers from this 
country, and from other parts of Europe, 
as he was desirous of receiving. But there 
was another complaint made by Bonaparte 
of stiJl more importance, which was, that, 
as he understood, a letter addressed by Bo- 
naparte to the Prince Regent had been in- 
tercepted ; he now wished to know, upon 
what principle it was that this part of the 
prerogative of his Royal Highness exerci- 
cising the functions of the Sovereign had 
been invaded. He knew of no person who 
had the power to interpose, and prevent the 
application of a prisoner to the Sovereign, as 
to the fountain of mercy. The next ques- 
tion he had to advert to, was the subject of 
the allowance granted to Bonaparte, which 
was confined to £.8,000 a year, though it 
was confessed, on all hands, that less than 
£.20,000 would not suffice; but yet Bona. 
parte was told, if we find you £.8,000, the 
remaining £.12,000 you must find yourself. 
Inany other place, except St Helena, £.8,000 
a year would perhaps be a sufficient allow- 
ance, but in that place £.20,000 was not 
too much. Looking to the circumstances 
altogether which attended the imprisonment 
of Bonaparte, he could not consider them at 
all necessary ; but even allowing’there were 
circumstances which rendered his imprison- 
ment necessary, yet it would always remain 
illegal ; and the only justification which we 
should hereafter be able to plead would be, 
that whilst we imprisoned him through ne- 
cessity, he was always treated with the ut- 
most indulgence that imprisonment would 
allow. Mary, Queen of Scots, who was 
considered by Queen Elizabeth as a most 
dangerous enemy, was treated with every 
attention due to her rank and comfort du- 
ring her imprisonment. The Noble Lord 
concluded by moving for a yariety of letters 
and papers on the subject. 

Karl Bathurst said, the instructions given 
to Sir Hudson Lowe were known to their 
Lordships long before Sir Hudson Lowe left 
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this country for the island of St Helena.— 
They were drawn up for the inspection and 
approbation of Parliament, and it so hap- 
pened that they were published in a paper 
on the Continent. Bonaparte was to be 
treated as a prisoner of war, on this princi- 
ple, namely, that all restriction not neces- 
sary for his safe custody was to be avoided, 
The Noble Earl was able to say, there had 
been no material alteration in the regula- 
tions, and whatever modification might 
have taken place, it had been to the benedit 
of the person considered a prisoner. It had 
been said that Bonaparte could not com- 
municate with his wife and relations. That 
was not true; that part of the instructions 
which related to communication stated, that 
all letters addressed by him must be first de- 
livered to the Admiral, or Governor, who 
were to read them over before they were 
delivered. Letters sent to Bonaparte were 
subject to the same regulation. All letters 
from him addressed to persons not on the 
island were directed, under cover, to the 
Secretary of State, and the Governor had 
instructions to forward the same. Wher 
Bonaparte, in his letter, stated that it was 
impossible to address letters to his family, 
his bookseller, and banker, it was not true ; 
but if he meant to represent that his letters 
were examined, he stated the truth. In 
point of fact, not one of his family had writ- 
ten to him since his exile, with the excep- 
tion of his brother Joseph, whose letter arri- 
ved at the Foreign Office in Octcher last, 
and was immediately opened and forwarded. 
He complained that he was not allowed to 
address a letter to an illustrious person, un- 
der a privy seal; but, in point of fact, no 
application was made to Sir H. Lowe on 
that subject. Application was made by Bo- 
naparte to Sir George Cockburn. He said, 
if a letter was addressed to the Prince Re- 
gent, would he (Sir George Cockburn) un- 
dertake to deliver it, without the seal being 
opened ? Sir G. Cockburn could not under- 
take to deliver it, but applied ta the Gover- 
nor, who said his instructions did not per- 
mit him to let any letter pass unopened. 
That was the ground on which the Noble 
Lord complained of the suspension of the 
right to petition. On the subject of books, 
every endeavour had been made to procure 
the General the books he sent for, With 
respect to public journals, the Nyble Earl 
could not enter into that question, as Go- 
vernment knew attempts had been made 
through newspapers to have communicaticn 
with General Bonaparte. The greatg¢st at- 


tention and delicacy had been observed by 
Sir H. Lowe, who never permitted any in- 
dividual to see the contents of a letter it 
Here the Noble 
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was his duty to open. 
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Earl stated an instance in which Sir H. 
Lowe, who had endeavoured to assist Las 
Casas, one of Bonaparte’s suite, with arti- 
cles he had written for, was insulted. . The 
complaints with respect to the situation of 
Longwood, Bonaparte’s residence, was de- 
scribed to be unfounded : the General bim- 
self selected it when he arrived in the island. 
It was then in the occupation of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and rather than not have it, 
Bonaparte consented to remain in a single 
room, which was building, until the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor could remove. In that 
room he was satisfied, never complained of 
restraint ; but when allowed ten miles for a 
ride, he, for the first time, complained of 
restricted space. He had a garden, in which 
he refused to walk in the evening, because 
sentries were stationed there. The Gover- 
nor hearing of the complaint, ordered the 
sentries to be placed where they could not 
see the General walking in the garden; but 
it was impossible, consistent with his duty, 
to remoye them totally from the spot. With 
respect to the allowance of wine which had 
deen compiained of, he considered one bot- 
tle a man daily in that climate enough. 
There vrere ten persons at Bonaparte’s table, 
who drank upon the average nineteen bot- 
tles a day, besides porter. His Lordship 
declared, that the statement respecting a de- 
mand being made on the part of the Go- 
vernment for £.12,000 out of the funds of 
Bonaparte, in order to provide him with 
extra articles for his establishment, was un- 
true. On the whole, he considered that the 
explanation he had given would be satisfac- 
tory to the House, and feeling that no far- 
ther information was necessary, he opposed 
the Noble Earl’s motion, 

The Marquis of Buckingham also opposed 
the motion. He expressed an opinion that 
the agitation of the subject would tend to 
promote the views and satisfy the supporters 
of Bonaparte. 

After a few obseryations from Earl Darn- 
Jey and Lord Holland in reply, the motion 
was put, and negatived, without a division. 

Thursday, March 20. 


The mutiny and the marine mutiny bills 
were read the third time and passed. 

The seditious meetings bill was read a se- 
cond time. 
Friday, March 21. 


The seditious assembly bill was commit- 
ted, and several conversations arose upon a- 
‘™mendments proposed by Lord Holland, Lord 
Grenville, and Lord St John, of which those 
which merely tended to making the existing 
provisions of the bill more explicit were a- 
sopted ; one by Lord Holland, to substitute 
transportation for the punishment of death, 
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and one by Lord St John, to render the 
proclamation of two magistrates necessary 
to disperse a meeting, were negatived.— 
The report was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 
On the motion of the Duke of Atholl, the 
standing order respecting the payment of 
money in Scotland under private bills, was 
amended, by inserting, in addition to the 
Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank, (into 
which the payment of such money was hi- 
therto limited) the Bank of the British Li- 
nen Company in Scotland, which, after a 
short assent from Lord Lauderdale, was or- 
dered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, February 24. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from 
Mr Henry Hunt, generally denying that 
there was any treasonable designs connect- 
ed with the meetings at which he had ta- 
ken part, and offering to disprove at the 
bar of the House certain allegations in the 
report of the secret committee. It stated 
that he had received an anonymous letter, 
informing him that a smith in Covent. Gar- 
den, named Bencliffe, had been employed 
to make spikes for a fish-pond, who had ta- 
ken part away, and had ordered more, and 
that he considered this letter was a clue to 
the history of the pikes. Ordered to lie on 
the table. 


REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 


Lord Castlercagh, having moved the con- 
sideration of the report cf the secret com- 
mittee, entered at very great length into a 
description of the alarming conspiracies de- 
tailed therein, and the danger which row 
threatened the state from the designs of 
factious men, belonging to the Spencean, 
Hampden, and other clubs; whose aim and 
purpose was, under the mask of reform, to 
subvert the constitution of the country. 
His Lordship insisted on the necessity of a- 
verting the threatened danger, and called 
on Parliament to act with a vigilant and de- 
termined hand, to relieve the public mind 
from the bondage of desperate men, coun- 
tenanced too much by the conduct of men 
of higher rank and importance. He con- 
cluded with proposing to found, upon the 
report of the secret committee, two tempo- 
rary, and two permanent bills, for the pur- 
poses : 

1. To prevent seditious meetings and de- 
bating societies. 

2. To declare it high treason to attempt 
the seduction of his Majesty’s troops from 
their allegiance. 

3. To extend to the person of the Prince 
Regent the proyisions of an act passed for 

the 
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the protection of the King, on his way to 
and from the Houses of Parliament. 

4. To suspend the habeas corpus act in 
Britain only. 

The first and last of these to be tempo- 
rary bills, of which, Lord Castlereagh said, 
that he should propose to limit the first 
to the end of the next session, unless then 
renewed by Parliament; and the last toa 
period within the present session, unless 
then further continued, 

Sir Burdett seeing so much exaggera- 
tion of well-known facts, and such unau- 
thorised insinuations against persons who 
were innocent; believing that an attempt 
was made to create alarm for no other pur- 
pose than as a ground -:or measures which 
would prevent the people from demanding 
their rights, felt that he should not be do- 
ing his duty if he did not oppose én limine 
these new regulations which Ministers had 
proposed.—f Hear )— With respect to clubs, 
he himself belonged to more than one of 


those from whom danger, treason, and con- 


spiracy were said to spring. He (Sir Fran- 
cis) owed allegiance to the laws and the 
constitution, but he owed no allegiance to 
the Ministry of the day, or to the borough- 
mongers of the House, and he believed that 
the cry of treason was raised from a dread 
of a reform of the House.—(J/car, hear, 
hear ! )—He (Sir F.) was a member of the 
Hampden Club; he had the misfortune 
likewise to belong to the Union Club, both 
proscribed by the noble Lord. He was 
called a traitor for mingling in such socie- 
ties; whereas he taxed the noble Lord with 
being a conspirator, and at the head of a so- 
ciety much more formidable than the Spen- 
ceans, viz. the Expenceans ;—he would tell 
him he had committed offences for which he 
ought to be impeached, and for which he 
would have been impeached, if he had not 
been protected by the general participation 
of his crime—/( Hear, hear ! )—He had com- 
mitted more treasons than all the Union 
Clubs put together! He had endangered 
more the safety and the constitution of the 
country. The noble Lord was an old of- 
fender. Let his conduct in Ireland be con- 
sidered ; let the bloody course he there pur- 
sued be duly taken into the account, and 
this country would see reason for being on 
its guard against him. He believed in his 
conscience, that without reform, security of 
property and personal liberty could not 
exist much longer in this country.—( Loud 
cries of hear !) 

Mr IW. Elliot said, the danger was im- 
minent, from the attempts made to corrupt 
the great body of the people, by immoral 
and blasphemous publications, and socicties 
expressly formed for overthrowing the Go- 
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vernment ; in fact, there were combinations 
all over the country, of a most malignant 
nature, and would any man tell him that 
there was no danger—danger that struck at 
the root of social order—danger that re- 
quired the strongest measures to repress it ? 
—He should support the whole of the bills. 

Sir S. Romilly said, there were already 
most formidable laws for the suppression of 
sedition. There were laws against secret 
societies, and against illegal oaths and un- 
lawful engagements. Under these circum- 
stances, there was nothing, he conceived, 
to warrant the destruction of our dearest 
rights by the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, and of the trial by Jury. 

The Attorney-General begged his learn- 
ed friend would withhold his decision up- 
on the merits of the bill until it was before 
the House, when it would be seen that his 
Majesty’s Ministers asked for no other 
powers than such as would enable them to 
carry the spirit of the existing laws into 
execution. It had been asked why prose- 
cutions had not been instituted ? The reason 
was simple. The parties had kept strictly 
to the windward side of the law, and no 
evidence could touch them. It had been 
his object to prosecute oflicially as little as 
possible ; but latterly he had not been ne- 
glectful of his duty, as a short time would 
develope. 

Mr Brougham said, he trusted that House 
would pause before they proceeded to the 
subversion of the English Constitution. He 
fully agreed in the protection about to be 
afforded to the Prince Regent, and to the 
propriety of punishing the seduction of the 
troops, but further he was not prepared to 
go; and he should reserve to himself the 
liberty of opposing the other bill in every 
stage. 

Lord Cochrane opposed the motion. 

Mr Canning defended Ministers from the 
imputations cast on them for their not ha- 
ving summoned Parliament when they were 
first apprised of the existence of this con- 
spiracy. He did not impute to the modern 
philosophers the intention of dividing the 
lands of the country. No; but he imputed 
to them the intention of taking the land to 
themselves.—( Hear, hear. ) 

The question was then put, ** That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for more effectu- 
ally suppressing seditious meetings.”—For 
the question, Ayes, 190; Noes, 14—Ma- 
jority 176.—The bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
Wednesday.— Adjourned. | 


Tuesday, February 25. 


The Habeas Corpus suspension bill was 
brought down from the Lords. (A petition 
from 
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from Westminster against the bill was pre- 
sented, and laid on the table. 
LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Sir M. W. Ridley moved, that an hum- 
ble address be presented to the Prince Re- 
gent, requesting him that he would be plea- 
sed to order a reduction of the number of 
the I.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
—The honourable Baronet contended, that 
So many as six lords were unnecessary, and 
Ministers had proved it, by appointing one 
young man (the Marquis of Worcester,) 
a cornet of horse, to the situation. The fi- 
nance committee of 1797 had also advised a 
reduction on apeace. 

Lord Castlercagh opposed the motion, and 
on a variety of grounds urged the propriety 
of the Admiralty Board remaining at its 
present number, and concluded by moving 
** the previous question.” 

Messrs Croker, Canning, and Huskisson, 
opposed the motion ; and Messrs Brougham, 
Bankes, and Warre, aud Lord Althorpe, 
supported it. 

The Hon. Mr Law said, he did not think 
the question was one which ought to be de- 
cided abstractedly upon its own merits. 
The proposition of the Hon. Bart. was to 
be considered as the groundwork of a gene- 
ral system of reduction, and as such the 
House shonld consider it. They should 
recollect, that it was not merely the two of- 
ficers of the Admiralty, but the destruction 
of every office under government, which 
eloquence or ingenuity could represent as 
useless, that was aimed at (hear, heur !) 
Let them, therefore, when the body of the 
place was attacked, beware how they gave 
“up one single out-post (oud cries of hear, 
hear ! from the opposition benches.) Let them 
not forget, that if they surrendered one out- 
work, they must weaken the defence of the 
whole (hear, hear!) Let them not imitate 
the weakest of the Roman Emperors, who, 
when they lost province after province, 
consoled themselves with thinking how they 
could dispense with the spices of one, the 
silks of another, and so on. When they a- 
bandoned one square foot of territory, they 
abandoned, in proportion, the means of sup- 
porting their empire ; and so he would say, 
if his Majesty’s Ministers yielded a single 
eftice, they yielded their power of defending 
the rest, (loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
They were at last arrived at a point when 
they could retreat no further; they must 
now make their stand in the breach, and 
fight for the preservation of what remained 
(hear, hear, hear!) As to the wishes of the 
people, Parliament was ajdeliberative, not 
an executive body, and it was their duty to 
consider, whether those wishes were proper 
and just. He thought, in desiring the de. 


struction of those offices, they did not de- 
sire their own interests; and he, for one, 
could not consent to strike out of the hands 
of the Crown almost the only remaining 
weapon which saved it from being deliver~ 
ed up defenceless to its enemies. 

On a division, the motion was negatived 
by 208 to 152: majority 56. 

Wednesday, February 26. 


The Sheriffs of London presented at the 
bar the petition this day voted by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. 
It was couched in loyal, but. firm, manly, 
and eloquent terms, deprecating the bill for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, 
and the other measures announced, whicl: 
they believed unnecessary as well as destruc- 
tive to the liberties of the people. After 
some discussion, the petition was ordered tu 
lie on the table. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION. 


The Order of the Day being moved by 
Lord Castlereagh for the first reading of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, 

The Hon. Mr Bennet rose to oppose it. 
The first part of the Report to which he 
should refer was that in which it was sta- 
ted, ** that most blasphemous pamphlets 
were circulated amongst the public by cer- 
tain persons connected with the societies al- 
luded to.” No man detested or reprobated 
such works more than he did; but why 
were the laws not put in force against those 
who thus offended hear.) Anos« 
ther clause in this indictment against the 
people of England (called a Report) set 
forth, ** that, by a sudden rising in the 
night, the soldiers were to be surprised and 
overpowered.”—-Why, how -was this pos- 
sible? Barracks were found in many quar- 
ters of the town—and was it to be suppo- 
sed that men were to grow up in the mo- 
ment, to attack them? Why, the consta- 
bles, sleepy as they were, would give the 
alarm. ‘The malcontents, it appeared, were 
next to seize the artillery, and blow up the 
bridges !—-W ho were to perform these ex. 
ploits ? Six men, in a waggon, with a stock. 
ing full of ammunition! (Hear, hear.) This 
reminded him of an attack which the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr Canning) de. 
picted in his drama of The Abbey of Quid. 
linburg, of which it was the complete cout. 
terpart. The time, the force, the person. 
ages employed, were perfectly suited to the 
attack he had alluded to. Time, day light, 
— Enter six men in a waggon, with a stock. 
ing full of ammunition—to do what? To 
attack the Tower, well garrisoned and sw:.. 
plied with arms—to seize the Bank, guard. 
ed as it was by soldiery—to blow up the 
bridges—-to occupy the barracks. (/Z¢ar.) 
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In 1794, the exchequer of the conspirators 
boasted of the sum of £.90 16s. ; at present, 
it seemed they had amassed £.10—so that, 
during this long lapse of time, they had be- 
come four shillings richer. (Laughter.) The 
next sentence to which he called the atten- 
tion of the House, was that ia which it was 
stated ** that few, if any of the higher or- 
ders, or of the middle classes of society, 
were engaged in this conspiracy.” He da- 
red the Noble Lord opposite to say, that 
there was one nobleman or gentleman, or 
one individual, belonging to the middle or- 
der of society, that was implicated in this 
conspiracy, as it was called! If the Noble 
Lord said ** No,”’ he would then assert that 
the Committee had signed their names for 
the worst purposes, to a distinct falsehood. 
—(Cries of ** Order! order !")—The whole 
people were arraigned, but those who ar- 
raigned them had not the boldness to state 
their accusations in direct terms. The re- 
port was such trash as he would trample it 
under his feet.—(Here the Hon. Member 
flung the report on the ground.)—If those 
he loved best were to demand the powers 
now called for, he would not grant them, 
unless a most decided case were made out. 
How, then, could he, on such a report, 
grant extraordinary powers to those who 
were criminals already—whose hands were 
imbrued in the blood of their country ?— 
(Hear, hear, Order, order.) 

Lord Castlereagh—*“ I call on the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman to name the individuals 
in this House whom he charges with crimi- 
nality.” 

Mr Bennet—** The Noble Lord may take 
down my words if he pleases. I charge 
the Members of his Majesty’s Government, 
—who beld situations during a former Ad-» 
ininistration—I charge them with having, 
in the exercise of powers similar to those 
which the present bill will grant, abused 
their trust criminally, and then demanded 
a bill of indemnity to cover their delinquen- 
cies! (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Castlereagh—** I beg to observe to 
the Hon. Gentleman, that I have never ac- 
ted criminally—that [ have not imbrued my 
hands in the blood of my country ; and if he 
asserts this, he asserts that which is false.— 
( licar, hear.) 

The Speaker said, if the charge was meant 
to be directed against his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, it may be allowed, otherwise it was a 
libel. He should be glad if the Hon, Mem- 
ber (Mr Bennet) would explain in which 
sense he used the words. 

Mr Bennet said, that as a man of honour 
and a gentleman, he would say, that he did 
not use the words alluded to with a view 
of applying them to any two hands, but to 
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all those persons who, during the unfurtt- 
nate period mentioned, held a place in his 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he now saw that 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr Bennet) only spoke 
of the Government, of which he (Lord 
Castlereagh) formed a part. On that ground 
of charge he had no reason to complain in- 
dividually. 

Mr F. Lewis should vote for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, with a full 
conviction that he was parting for a time 
with the great safeguard of our liberties ; 
because in the balance of evils between a 
temporary suspension of our rights, and 
the endangering their ultimate security, the 
former was the least formidable. 

Lord Alihorpe disliked all public meet- 
ings convoked by unknown or anonymous 
authority ; but he was decidedly hostile to 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, un- 
der the existing circumstances. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland communi- 
cated some facts relative to that part of the 
kingdom to which he belonged. Publica- 
tions hud been recently circulated there, cal- 
culated to fainiliarise the popular mind with 
every immoral and seditious principle. Di- 
rections were given to watch very closely 
the conduct of those persons who were con- 
spicuous in the seditions of 1796. The 
consequence was, that they were svon put 
in possession of information, that a regular 
conspiracy had been organised. It was 
found that an oath of the most dreadful im- 
port was used to bind together the members 
of this conspiracy. 

*¢ In awful presence of God, I, A. B. do 
voluntarily swear, thet I will persevere in 
my endeavouring tu form a brotherhood of 
affection amongst Britons of every descrip. 
tion, who are considered worthy of confi- 
dence ; and that I will persevere in my en- 
deavours to obtain for all the people in 
Great Britain and Ireland, not disqualified 
by crimes or insanity, the elective franchise 
at the age of 21, with free and equal repre- 
sentation, and annual Parliaments ; and that 
I will support the same to the utmost of 
my power, either by mora! or physical 
strength, as the case may require; and I do 
further swear, that neither hopes, fears, or 
punishment, shall induce me to inform or 
give evidence against any member or mem- 
bers, collectively or individually, for any act 
or expression done or made, in or out, in 
this or similar societies, under the punish- 
ment of death, to be inflicted on me by any 
member or members of such society. So 
help me God, and keep me steadfast.” 

_ {The shouts at the end of this oath re- 
sounded from all parts of the House, but 
were loudcat from the opposition benches ; 

but 
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but it seemed that the latter were shouts of 
derision rather than of sympathy. ] 

Many hundred persons were bound toge- 
ther by this oath, both in Glasgow and its 
vicinity. Soon afterwards information was 
obtained, that a meeting had been held, in 
which a motion was made for the purpose 
of modifying the oath, and of leaving out its 
most offensive terms; but such was the 
inalignant cisposition of that assembly, 
such its determination to have nothing to 
do with persons who would flinch from 
their horrid test, that the proposition of a- 
mendment was unanimously rejected. The 
result was, that at the next meeting seve- 
ral persons were apprehended while sitting 
in full conclave. Though these were all 
the persens who had been taken up, yet 
there were others in a different sphere of 
life, who ought to have been apprehended, 
and who would have been taken up, pro- 
vided the evidence against them had been 
more satisfactory. This conspiracy was not 
confined to Glasgow ; its ramifications ex- 
tended through various parts of the king- 
dom ; and so wide had the mischief spread, 
that he was in his conscience convinced that 
nothing but the passing of this bill could 
prevent the effusion of the blood of our fel- 
low-citizens ; for a riot once commenced, 
who could say where it would end? He 
deeply regretted the great misfortune that 
such a measure should be necessary; but 
he was persuaded that the very safety and 
existence of the Constitution was concerned, 
and that the Constitution could not be pre- 
served unless on this occasion one of its best 
and strongest bulwarks was suspended.— 
[Cries of hear from the Ministers, vchement- 
dy re-echoed from the Opposition. | 

Lord Milton said, the Habeas Corpus Act 
ought not to be suspended till every foun- 
dation had been stated for the existence of 
the conspiracy. As to the Spenceans, who 
were considered as a most dangerous set of 
men in the country, he considered them as 
by no means so formidable as had been pre- 
tended. 

Mr Wynne censured severely the system 
which seemed to be pursued, of inflaming 
the public mind. It was only that day that 
he had seen in the streets placards, intitled, 
** The triumph of justice over unjust Judges,” 
giving a list of all those Judges who had 
been executed. He left it to the House to 
say what that meant. The Hon. Gentle- 
man supported the bill. 

Sir S. Romilly thought it would have 
been much better, before the remedies had 
been proposed, if the laws themselves had 
been tried, but that had never been the case. 

The Solicitor-General said, he regarded 
the measure as an evil to be resorted to for 
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the purpose of preventing a much greater 
evil. In his opinion, the laws were not ade- 
quate to the offence. 

Lord J. Russell strongly opposed the mea- 
sure, which he considered as uncalled for by 
any facts of which the House were in pos- 
session. The noble Lord contended, that 
the grounds of all former suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus act had been, that certain 
persons were conspiring against the states 
and looking forward for the aid of a foreign 
force to assist their machinations. In that 
consisted all the danger, and that circum- 
stance at present had no existence; there- 
fore the measure was now wholly unneces- 
sary.—But even supposing there had been 
danger, the plot was over, the whole had 
exploded, and danger no longer existed. 

Sir F. Burdett congratulated the noble 
Lord (J. Russell) on the manly manner in 
which he had to-night come forward in sup- 
port of that liberty for the establishment of 
which his revered ancestor lost his life. 
The crounds of the present measure, as he 
understood from the speech of the learned 
Solicitor-general, was fear of the Spencean 
system. Poor Mr Spence, who had been 
dead upwards of twenty-five years, never, 
during his life, thought he should be a per- 
son of so much importunce as he was now 
made. In his opinion, however, it was not 
from the Spence system that we had to ap- 
prehend danger, but the expence system— 
a system which ministers determined never 
to abandon.— With respect to the proposed 
measure, the noble Lord might carry it— 
he might erect a gallows in Palace-yard, or 
even in the lobby of the House, but he 
could not entirely stop the mouths of the 
people, unless he could shut them all up in 


‘prison ; and to do this he must erect new 


prisons in every quarter, for those at pre- 
sent in existence were already filled by the 
distresses of the times. The report stated, 
that the conspirators were to have blown up 
the bridges; he wondered they did not go 
farther, and say the Thames was to have 
been set on fire. He believed the ministers 
had no apprehension of danger, except the 
danger of losing their places. The honour- 
able baronet denied that there was any plot, 
except what ministers had set on foot, to 
alarm the country. With respect to the se- 
ditious bills circulated, such as, ** No Ite- 
gent! No Castlereagh!” It was like the 
scene in Richard, ** Off with his head—so 
much for Buckingham !"—(4 laugh.) —If 
the bill went to the committee, he should 
propose some clauses which would protect 
men from torture. 

Lord Castlereagh contended, that the 
question Jay in a very narrow compass, 
With all respect for the honourable baronet, 
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his high birth, state, and talents, he did not 
think his speeches were addressed to con- 
vince parliament, but persons in another 
place.—(Crics of No, no! Order, order!) 

Lord Stanley rose to order, and put it to 
the House, whether any member had the 
right of imputing the speeches of any other 
member to be covertly addressed to persons 
out of the House, and therefore must ap- 
peal to the chair.—(Loud and incessant cries 
of Hear, Chair ! chair, chair !) 

The Speaker—* I apprehend all speeches 
delivered in this House must be considered 
as addressed to the chair.—(Jecar, hear !) 

Lord Castlereagh maintained, that the ho- 
nourable baronet was pursuing a course 
which better suited with his electioneering 
views. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord con- 
tended, that two bills, which went to pre- 
vent the seduction of the soldiery and the 
navy, and to protect the sovereign, were 
not to be treated ludicrously. (No, no!) 
Was he to be told that the country was not 
surrounded with danger? He disclaimed 
the bill on the part of the crown, as a mea- 
sure of punishment. What he wished to 
know was, whether a conspiracy really ex- 
isted ; and if so, whether this was a proper 
remedy to correct the evil ? The noble Lord 
was convinced that a conspiracy existed to 
subvert the government. He believed, that 
not only on the 2d of December, but on the 
10th of February, they hoped to carry into 
effect their plans, in concert with societies 
in the country. He wanted to know whe- 
ther blood should flow before any attempt 
should be made to stop the march of such 
persons. If government was not armed 
with this measure, the IHlouse would place 
the country in the most painful, bloody, and 
disastrous state.—(l/ear, hear.) 

Mr Ponsonby defended his conduct asa 
member of the committee, and the report 
also. 

Lord Lascelles supported the bill; and 
Lords Stanley and Cochrane opposed it. 

The House then divided on the question 
for the first reading, when there appeared— 
Ayes, 273; Noes, 98.—Majority 175. The 
bill was then read a first time. 


Thursday, February 27. 


Sir F. Burdett presented a petition for 
reform from the town of Perth, which was 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane presented a petition from 
the Birmingham Hampden elub, offering to 
prove at the bar, that the assertions con- 
tained in the report of the secret commit- 
tee were made on ex parte evidence, and 
not founded on fact. 

Mr Bennett presented a petition from 
Thomas Evans, librarian of the Spencean 
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society, stating his arrest in 1798, and solie 
tary imprisonment for three years under the 
habeas corpus act, and piaying that the 
same might not again be suspended. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House going in- 
to a Committee on the Bill for the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Mr Grenfell did not wish to take up the 
time of the House, but was desirous of say- 
ing, that after having given this question 
his best attention and consideration, his pre- 
sent situation was not unmixed with paiu 
and difficulty, as he found himself compel- 
Jed to differ from many of those friends 
with whom he had Jong cordially acted, and 
with whom he hoped still to be connected. 
—(Hear, hear.| is conviction might be 
erroneous ; but he would say, it was ho- 
nest, sincere, and conscientious. He felt it 
his duty, therefore, to support the bill, as 
tending to secure the liberties and promote 
the interests of the country. 

Mr Curwen said, that notwithstanding 
the strong opinion declared by the House 
last night, it was impossible for him to for- 
get what were the strong feelings of those 
who opposed 2 similar measure above 20 
years ago. Most of the great characters of 
that day were now removed for ever from 
the stage. However strong his own oppo- 
sition to the measure then was, in every 
stage of it, that degree of political animosity 
could not be supposed to remain now in 
the same extent. But the impressions of 
that time remained in him unimpaire¢ ; and 
he felt it his duty, though his opposition 
was hopeless, to mark hi- opinion to the 
House and the country. No man was ever 
more sincerely attached to the Constitution 
than he: from this attachment he opposed 


both the suspension of it, proposed by Mi. | 


nisters, and the changes that certain refor- 
mers, who supported the doctrines of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and Annual Elections were 
desirous of making on it. 

Mr B. Bathurst rose to make an expla- 
nation in reference to what had fallen from 
the Hon. Gentleman (Mr Curwen) regard- 
ing a Noble relative (Lord Sidmouth) of 
his. That Noble Lord found it no longer 
necessary to continue the Suspension Act 
when he came into power, but experience 
taught him the propriety of its renewal. 
The same persons who had been secured 
ard detained by Government, while it con- 
tinued in force, showed, after its expiration, 
by their subsequent conduct, that their de- 
tention was just and politic. As soon as 
the Bills expired, they met, endeavoured to 
propagate their old doctrines, celebrated 
their liberation as a triumph, drank the 
health of Bonaparte, and returned to their 

former 
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former methods of creating disaffection and 
sedition. One of them had proceeded to 
such criminal excesses as to sacrifice his life 
to the laws. Indulgence produced only 
evil, and increased audacity. One of the 
doctrines now so popular and so dangerous, 
held by the Spenceans, was then endeavour- 
ed to be propagated, and was connected 
with the Reformers. The House formerly 
had both passed the Suspension Act on a 
report of their Committee, and when the 
Act expired, had justified all that was done 
under it, by granting a Bill of Indemnity. 

Mr Lockhart did not wish to follow the 
Hon. Gentleman (Mr Curwen) into the de- 
tails of his speech ; but he declared that the 
atrocious proj-cts disclosed in the Report of 
the Secret Committee induced him most 
cordiaily to give his support to the Suspen- 
sion Bill now before the House, which was 
the only means of preventing the realiza- 
tion of these proj cts. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and the 
House went into a Committee. The Bill 
was committed and reported, and ordered 
to be read a third time to-morrow. 


Friday, February 28. 
SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 


Sir J. Shaw presented a petition from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery, ia 
Common Hall assembled, against the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The 
honourable baronet thought that no case 
had been made out to justify the proposed 
suspension. 

Mr Brougham presented a petition from 
Liverpool, imploring the House not to pass 
the bill. Laid on the table. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the third reading 
of the Habeas Corpus suspension bill. 

Mr M. A. Taylor, Mr Lyttleton, Lord 
Folkstone, Lord George Cavendish, and Sir 
A. Pigott, opposed the bill. 

Mr W. Quin, Mr Prothero, Mr Lamb, 
the Attorney-General, and Mr Banks, sup- 
ported the bill. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland thought 
his honourable and learned friend (Sir S. Ro- 
milly) had mistaken his meaning. He had 
searched all the records on the subject, and 
he found that all the suspensions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act had captained a clause re- 
sembling that proposed by the bill. Hav- 
ing given this explanation, he would now, 
(the Lord Advocate said) have sat down, 
but it was fit he should rebut an attack 
made by a noble lord (Cochrane) early in the 
evening, upon a venerable personage, and 
upon the higher ranks of the city of Glas- 
guw, the foriner as well as the latter, hav- 
ing, it was said, taken no steps to relieve, 


but on the contrary many to add to the dis- 
tresses of the people. This attack was con- 
tained in a letter addressed to the noble 
lord, by a person of the name of M*Arthur, 
—of that person, the Lord Advocate said, 
he would say no more than to beg the house 
would keep in their recollection the name 
of the noble lord’s correspondent, (/Zear, 
hear, hear.) The personage particularly 
alluded to in that letter, as living on a pen- 
sion from the crown, and of carrying on 
measures oppressive to the people, was he, 
who for many (18) years had with so much 
utility to the public presided in the supreme 
court of law in Scotland—a personage well 
known to the house and the country, as 
quite incapable of such unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings—a personage to whose eminent 
services he well recollected high testimony 
had been borne in that house, by an early 
friend of his own, now alas! no more, (Mr 
Horner), with whom he had himself differ- 
ed in political questions, but whose memory 
lived in the recollections of the house, and 
of the country, and whose worth, talents, 
independent principles, and eminent virtues, 
were universally acknowledged, (hear, hear.) 
But the allegations of nothing having been 
done by the higher ranks in Glasgow for 
the relief of the lower, was most unfound- 
ed. No less than £.12,000 had been raised 
for that purpose, by voluntary contribution, 
besides parochial relief, a sum he believed, 
ten times greater than the latter had ever 
in any year amounted to. With respect to 
the situation of Scotland, so much misun- 
derstood, he could only say, that the state 
of our representation there satisfied the 
great bulk of the people,—( Cries of No!) 
—and that it remained the same as at the 
time of the union between the countries.” 

Sir S. Ztomilly would confine his explan- 
ation to a single point. He had never as- 
serted that the clause of the act with respect 
to Scotland had never existed in any other 
act. Still it was not a question as to what 
had been done in former times, but what 
was proper to be adopted now. He en- 
treated the house, before they put the peo- 
ple of Scotland out of the pale of the law, 
tu pause upon the provisions which forbade 
persons to be sent to trial unless by the 
signature of six lords of the council. 

The house then divided on the third read- 
ing of the bill—FPor it 265—Against it lOS— 
Majority 162. 

Mr Ponsonhy proposed, that May 20. be 
inserted in the bill, in place of July 1 — 
Upon this clause the house divided.—Noes, 
a yes, 97—Majority against the clause 

42. 
' The bill was then passed without a divi- 
sion. 


While 


~ 
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While strangers were excluded from the 
gallery, an amendment was, upon the mo- 
tion of Sir Samuel Romilly, made in the 
above bill, the effect of which is to limit the 
operation of the bill in Scotland, as well as 
in England, to persons committed to prison 


for treason, or suspicion of treason, upon a 
warrant signed by six privy counsellors, or 
one of the principal secretaries of state.— 
As the bill stood originally, a person might 


be committed by any subordinate magis- 
trate. 


Historical Affairs. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


AN important change is about to take 

place in the government of New South 
Wales.—Governor Macquarrie comes home, 
and will be succeeded by Colonel Erskine, 
who has just sailed with his regiment (the 
48th,) for that settlement. The growing 
importance of the colony has also suggest- 
ed the idea of sending out a civil governor, 
in addition to the military commander ; but 
no appointment to this situation has yet 
been made. 

Gazettes from New South Wales, dated 
in July last, have reached London. The co- 
lony had at that period got rid of the for- 
midable gangs of outlaws which so long in- 
fested the neighbourhood of Hobart Town, 
and had returned to its wonted state of tran- 
quillity. Murders in general appear to 
have rather lessened in number ; but other 
species of crimes, incident to a vicious and 
ill-constituted society, were offences of daily 
occurrence. One paper alone denounce 74 
convicts, who had absconded from their re- 
spective places of employment, and were 
prowling about the settlement under false 
certificates. 

In consequence of the determined hosti- 
lity of the aborigines to the British settlers, 
and the frequent murders and depredations 
committed by them, Government has at 
length been compelled to adopt coercive 
measures, to prevent a repetition of similar 
barbarities. A set of orders had according- 
ly been promulgated, prohibiting the ap- 
pearance of armed bands in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydney, or any of the subordinate 
villages or farm houses of the interior. At 
the same time, three different parties of the 
thilitary had been detached in pursuit of the 
hostile natives ; and after traversing a wide- 
Jy extended range of country, and killing 
some and taking others prisoners, many of 
the fugitives returned to head-quarters. 

Governor Macquarrie had encouraged the 
projection, and rewarded the completion of 
a meritorious undertaking, for a more per- 


fect discovery of Van Dieman’s Land. A 


vessel had been fitted out for this purpose, — 


at a considerahle expence. In 39 days she 
completed the circumnavigation of that in- 
teresting situation. She discovered some 
harbours previously unknown, particularly 
one to which the Commander gave the 
name of Port Davey, in lat. 43. 28. south, 
and long. 146. east; and another named 
Macquarrie Harbour, in lat. 42. 12. south, 
long. 145. 28. east. Both of these are re- 
presented as being particularly adapted for 
the reception and sheltering of shipping. 

In the middle of July, the Bush Rangers, 
who infested Hobart ‘Town, in Van Die- 
man’s Land, had been completely hunted 
down, and the ringleaders taken and hung 
in chains ; in consequence, no further at- 
tempts had been made to destroy the pro- 
perty of the British settlers. 


EAST INDIES. 


Private letters have been received from 
India to the latter end of Sept. which state— 
** That our armies in the East covered, 
at that date, the whole face of the country ; 
and it is the opinion of very intelligent offi- 
cers, that the Marquis of Hastings meditated 
a final settlement of the Mahratta Confede- 
racy. This, it was thought, would be ef- 
fected, by compelling the chief Powers to 
accept of subsidiary forces, and probably by 
raising one or more of the Rajpoot States, 
such as Jeypoor and Oodipoor, into the 
rank of Allies to the Company, and freeing 
them from the brutal and galling yoke of 
the Mahrattas. Uhmeer Khan (Holkar’s 
celebrated Generai) has been three times re- 
pulsed in his attempts to storm Jeypoor, 
but continued before it. The Rajah has 
applied for aid to the Governor-General. 
Berar Rajah (Nagpoor) has accepted a sub- 
sidiary force ef six battalions and two regi- 
ments of native cavalry from Madras, com- 
manded by Colonel Walker.” 
Papers received to the middle of October 
are totally silent respecting these move- 
ments 
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ments of our armies in the East. But they 
contain accounts of great distraction in the 
territories of Holkar. Meer Khan, his gene- 
ral, plunders and destroys the towns and 
villages; and the Ministers of the Rajah 
complain of his unsteadiness and imbecility. 
This state of affairs may possibly call for 
the interference of the British, in order to 
settle these disturbances. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Mr Munroe, the new President of the 
United States, was inaugurated on the 20th 
March, on an elevated portico erected in 
front of the Capito! at Washington, and on 
this occasion he addressed those assembled 
in a speech of considerable length, in which 
he congratulated his fellow-citizens on the 
excellence of their government and institu- 
tion. In the view of their being again in- 
volved in foreign war, he recommends the 
fortification of the cuast—the regulation of 
their army and navy—and some system for 
training the mass of the people to arms. 
With regard to commerce, he suggests the 
propriety of rendering the United States in- 
dependent, both of a market for their rude 
produce, and of a supply of manufactures. 
The construction of canals, roads, and brid- 
ges, he holds out as one great source of im- 
provement; and after stating his resolution 
to enforce with rigid exactness the collec- 
tion of the public money, he concludes with 
proposing the example of his predecessors 
in office as a pattern for his conduct. 

The relations of the United States with 
Spain appear to be still somewhat doubtful. 
Some discussion has taken place with the 
Spanish ambassador regarding the bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, which was abandoned, 
evidently because the claims of the two par- 
ties were found so adverse to each other. 
At present, indeed, when the country is a 
desert, these boundaries are of very little 
consequence. The parties must indeed be 
much inclined to war who would quarrel 
about lines of demarcation through the wil- 
derness. But when the American popula- 
tion begins to overspread those at present 
desert territories, this question will proba- 
bly give rise to a serious controversy be- 
tween Spain and the United States, which 
it will require great prudence and good 
temper ou both sides to bring to a conclu- 
sion without war. It would be happy for 
both parties, if the seeds of this mischief 
could be rooted out at present by amicable 
negociation, and not left to produce, at some 


future period, the miserable fruits of strife - 


and confusion. 
A survey of the Chesapeake and its wa- 
ters has been ordered by the American Go- 


vernment, for the purpose of selecting a 
convenient station for a naval depot; and 
it is stated that timber for building a ship 
of the line has already been contracted for. 

Accounts from New Orleans, dated 22d 
February state, that the association of emi- 
grant French had had several meetings in 
that place, in consequence of the arrival 
there of Mr Lee, one of their Presidents. 
It is understood that they had finally de- 
termined to apply to Congress for a track 
of land in some suitable position, by which 
they can accommodate the poor emigrants, 
as well as those who have been enabled to 
save something. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The latest news from Margaretta is, that 
General Bolivar, the commander in chief of 
the Revolutionists, has been transported to 
Barcelona (on the Main) by Admiral Bryon’s 
squadron, with some thousand muskets and 
ammunition, where he had exercised acts 
of clemency, and had opened the ports to 
the commerce of all nations, and had re- 
duced the duties 50 per cent. He had alse 
declared Laguira, Guayana, Cumana, and 
Porto Cabello, in a state of blockade. 

The force of the independents in the Ca- 
raccas, including horse and foot, is estima- 
ted at 20,000 men, and a battle is stated 
to have taken place on the 8th of February, 
which ended entirely in their favour, and 
which, according to the bulletins which 
they have circulated, will give them early 
possession of the capital of the Caraccas. 


SWEDEN. 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE CROWN PRINCE. 


A plot was recently discovered and de- 
feated at Stockholm, which appears to have 
had for its object, the deposition of the 
King, the destruction of Bernadotte the 
Crown Prince, and his son Prince Oscar ; 
and to proclaim the son of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the ejected King. A party of mal- 
contents among the Swedish nobility, whose 
chief seat (or focus, as it were) was in Go- 
thea, had for a long time attracted the at- 
tention of the Government, and the Prince 
Royal latterly doubled his exertions to gain 
more and more for himself and his son the 
affection of the nation, by making great sa- 
crifices to the advantage of several classes, 
and particulary the military. Neverthe- 
less, a part of the nobility, among which 
were some officers of the guards, perseve- 
red in its discontents. The reason seemed 
to be, that the officers’ commissions, and 
the more important civil offices, are not 
given exclusively to the nobility. 


The 
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The Conspirators had resolved to assassi- 
nate the Prince Royal at a public masquer- 
ade, and the night of the 13th March was 
fixed for the execution of their project ; but 
che imprudent expressions of an oificer of 
the guards, who, when, in a state of intoxi- 
cation, had cried, ** Long live King Gusta- 
vus Adolphus V.” and an anonymous letter 
warned the Prince Royal of the danger on 
the evening of the 13th. He immediately 
ordered the guard of the palace to be doub- 
led, by troops on whom he could depend ; 
he summoned the same evening the Coun- 
cil of State and the corps of oflicers of the 
regiments stationed at Stockholm and in the 
environs, unveiled to them the whole plan, 
called to their remembrance the frequent 
conspiracies of a similar nature formed by 
the nobility against the Government, par- 
ticularly that against Gustavus III.: he 
enumerated the services he had done to 
Sweden, the sacrifice of a great part of his 
private fortune, to restore the prosperity of 
the country and to raise the public credit, 
the conquest of a whole kingdom, the revi- 
val of the warlike reputation of the army, 
and the advantageuus situation in which he 
has placed the military. The speech excit- 
ed the liveliest enthusiasm among the offi- 
cers who are devoted to him—they swore 
to sacrifice their fortune and their blood to 
defend him und his son. It is said that 
some Swedish ladies of nobility had taken 
part in the conspiracy. The discovery was 
followed by several arrests; and the coun- 
try at the last accounts remained tranquil. 
Bernadette is, in consequence, adopting 
measures for securing his dynasty. Addi- 
Loual allowances and pensions have been 
made to military officers ; and all the youths 
from 20 to 25 are to be enrolled and train- 
ed, on a plan resembling that oy which the 
English militia are embodied. This will 
afford an efficient force of 500,000 men, 
from which the army will be recruited ; and 
soldiers seldom desert the banners under 
which they have first received the impres- 
sions of a military life. 

A proclamation has been issued by the 
King of Sweden, which seems to be direct- 
ed chiefly against the British trade. It pro- 
hibits the importation into Sweden of por- 
ter, wines, arrack, white and plain goods 
and muslins, excepting cotton goods import- 
ed directly from the East Indies, in Swe- 
dish vessels. Striped and embroidered white 
goods, and printed cottons, were already 
prohibited by a previous ordinance. 

SPAIN, 

PLOT TO RE-ESTABLISH THE CORTES. 

Letters from Madrid of the 9th instant, 
contain the following account of the disco- 
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very of a plot at Barcelona, against the Go- 
vernment of Ferdinand. 

** In Barcelona a revolution was prepa- 
red, and ready to break out on Good fri- 
day, the 4th instant, at the bead of which 
were to have been the illustrious and patrio- 
tic generals, Lacy and Millano, well known 
in the peninsular war against the French. 
This revolution was organised and combi- 
ned fur the express purpuse of re-estublish- 
ing the Cortes and Constitution, and the 
proclamations for that effect were couched 
in the same terms as those of Porlier in 
Gallicia. The first acts were to have been 
the seizure of al) the constituted authorities, 
as well as of the strong fortresses of Vigte- 
ras and Monjui, in order to make the city 
of Barcelona the point of union for all the 
troops which were to assemble and co-ope- 
rate in the enterprize. The plan was, huw- 
ever, discovered before it was carried into 
effect, and, in consequence of this unfortu- 
nate event, 18 officers of rank, and a great 
number of persons of distinction have been 
arrested. ‘The proclamations, which have 
fallen into the hands of Government, toge- 
ther with other papers relating to the pro- 
ject, concluded with the following exclama- 
tion—* Long live the Spanish Nation, the 
Constitution, the King, and Generals Lacy 
and Millano.” The latter fortunately es- 
caped, but it is not known where they are. 
In other parts of the kingdom numerous 
arrests are daily made on this account. The 
prisens and castles will no longer suffice. 
In Malaga 12 persons of distinction were 
lately arrested. At Santiago, in Gallicia, 
several officers of the garrison, one chaplain, 
seven seijeants, and many others, were also 
thrown into prison, all implicated in ano- 
ther revolution that was to have broke out 
there, and to prevent which, large bodies of 
troops were sent to Gallicia.” 

A private letter from Cadiz, of the 28th 
March, states, that a regiment of lancers, 
and the regiment of Navarre, forming part 
of the force destined to act against the pa- 
triots of South America, broke «out into 
open mutiny on the 25ih, and bid defiance 
to the controul of their officers. They 
cried out that they would not go out to act 
as butchers to the Cadiz monopolists ; swore 
they would liberate all confined in the pri- 
sons, and themselves obtain the arrears of 
pay out of the ‘ireasury. The other quict 
regiments were niarched egainst them, and 
after a severe contest they were compelled 
to embark on the following day. During 
the whole time the greatest alarm prevailed 
in Cadiz; the windows and doors of every 
house were shut up.—A_ postscript of the 
same letter adds, that the contest was re- 
nevred on board, when a great number of 
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rien were shot, whose numbers, as well as 
300 who had previously deserted, were re- 
placed by part of the Cadiz garrison. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris journals announce the death of 
Marshal Massena, on the 4th April, in his 
59th year, after a long and severe illness. 
He entered the army of France in the year 
1775, after having been three years at sea, 
aud was, as is weil known, one of the most 
active and enterprizing commanders in the 
French service, during all the wars which 
succeeded the revolution. 

Private letters from Paris say, that the 
revolution partys in Paris have jong been 
making effurts to deprive the King of his 
body guards, because they are known to be 
zealous royalists, and that they are entrap- 
ping them into quarrcls, in order to render 
them odious.— Many of the officers, it is 
suid, have in consequence threatened to re- 
sign in disgust. Marshal Macdonald has 
just assumed the command of them, after 
having delayed a considerable time, under 
pretence of illness, but in reality until he 
should have some appointments made suit- 
able to his wishes. 

The third company of the body guards 
has been disbanded by a royal ordinance, in 
consequence of insubordination. Objections 
were made to the appointments of officers 
not taken from the gardes de corps, and a 
considerable number of resignations were 
sent in from discontented officers. To put 
an end to this agitation it was deemed ex- 
pedient to disband the company. 

It is known, that one Council of War 
had declared itself incompetent to try Ge- 
neral Grouchy ; a Council of Revision after- 
wards annulled this decision. The conse. 
quence has been, that a second Council has 
been assembled, which has still, in like man- 
ner, declared its incompetence, by a majo- 
rity of five to two. 


There was a violent tumult at the Theatre 


Francais on the 22d, on occasion of the per- 
formance of a new tragedy called Germani- 
cus, which abounded with allusions to Bo- 
naparte and France. A military force was 
obliged tu restore the contending factions to 
peace. 


GERMANY. 


A Council of State has been appointed at 
Berlin, and a Committee named by the 
King from among its members, who are to 
associate with themselves persons from the 
different provinces, and then proceed to the 
framing of a Constitution for Prussia. In 
the list of members of the Committee of 


the Council of State are the names of seve- 
ral individuals distinguished for the libera- 
lity of their views. 

Numerous emigrations are spoken of as 
being now in progress to the United States 
of America, from countries bordering on the 
Kihine; principally from Switzerland, Al- 
sace and Baden, where the inhabitants have 
suffered intense misery. Much of this spi- 
rit of emigration, however, is ascribed to 
the maneuvres of American agents, who 
ply the unfortunate with promises and 
t-mptations, and are most assiduous in their 
efforts with those descriptions of workmen 
who are best fitted for employment in the 
manufactories and founderies of America. 

A violent tempest broke over Strehlin, in 
Silesia, on the 7th March. The storm tore 
cown mills and buildings; the lightning 
twice struck the Senate House, and set it 
on fire: to save it was impossible ; the 
tower, one ot the highest in Silesia, was 
burnt, with the clock and bells; the other 
part of the Senate House also caught fire, 
and was partly destroyed. 

Two great storms passed over Burg on 
the 4th and 5th March, in which the steeples 
rocked as in an earthquake. Some labour- 
ers in the fields pretend to have felt the 
shock of an earthquake. The buildings and 
forests have suffered much; part of the 
town. wall was thrown down, and carried 
away, and with it three houses, and wounc- 
ed several persons. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


March 13.—WESTMINSTER MEETING. 
—This day a numerous and respectable 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westminster 
took place in Palace Yard, in pursuance of 
a requisition to the High Bailiff, to take in- 
to consideration the propriety of presenting 
an address to the Prince Regent, praying 
for a removal of his Royal Highness’s pre- 
sent Ministers. The High Bailiff took the 
chair, accompanied by Lord Cochrane, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Major Cartwright, Mr 
Jones Burdett, Mr Walker, and several 
other gentlemen, who were severally recei- 
ved with great applause. The business of 
the day was opened in the usual manner, 
and the resolutions and address, moved by 
Major Cartwright, were unanimously a- 
dopted. 

27.—FLIGHT OF MR COBBETT.—The 
celebrated writer of the Political Register, 
accompanied by his two sons, William and 
John, aged 22 and 18 years, embarked at 
Liverpool in the Importer Ogden, for New 
York. In his last paper, published after 
his departure, Mr Cobbett asserts that he 
has abandoned his property, his friends, and 

his 
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bis country, on account of the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act; as he could not 
hear to see the abuses of covernment, with- 
the power of exp ing them; and he 
coald not exercise thre might but by placing 
has persomal Wherty at the mercy of the 
serretary of State. He promises, however, 
~her setter times arrive, to retorn to Eng- 


and and to his political speculations. Du 
ricg the @t nine months, Mr Cobbett hed 

tated the measures of Government, and 
the conduct of many public men. with great 


ant acrameny. His Werkly Regis 
tere. re published erthoct a stamp, and «old 
Low price of perce, circulated in 
evers mart of the kingdom: and from the 


* 


political information they were supposed to 
conver, were after with the great- 


The perspieuity cf his stvie— 
of his argement—the free- 
dom with which he declared hie opinions— 
alwars treading upon the extreme limit of 
discussion, obtained him numerous 
eonverts: and the distresses of the times, 
which he always considered to have realiz- 
ed hee predictions, furnished him with a- 
bandant topics. Of his weapons he availed 
himee!f with a giant energy, which seemed 
to increase with the circumstances that call- 
ed it forth. Hence his opinions had spread 
to the remotest parts of Britain, and were 
deemed oracular by who imbibed 
them. It is difficult to conceive what micht 
have been the effect of this growing infiu- 
ence, had it been left to be counteracted by 
the ordinary operation of things. The ex- 
Adminittration saw, however, the 
danger: and resolved opon a mezeure which, 
for a time at least, prostrates the most es- 
sential safeguard of the rights and liberties 
of reason, however, 
besides the Habeas Corpus suspension, ap- 
pears to have operated with Mr Cobbett, in 
forming his resolution of emigrating to 
America. This was a prosecution institu- 
ted against him by the Commissioners of 
Stamnp:, for duties upon his two penny re- 
gisters from their commencement; and 
which, had their liability to duty been estab- 
lashed, would have amounted to £80,000. 

J0.—MEDITATED INSURKECTION AT 
MAXNCHESTER.—It appears from 2 procia- 
mation of the Magistrates of Manchester, 
that this might was fixed upon for the 
‘reaking out of am insurrection and rebel- 
liom at that place; which was to be the 
mgnal for rising, to the disaffected in Lan- 
castire and several other couoties of Eng- 
land. The plan of the conspirators was ta 
have set fire to several houses in the vicinity 
of Manchester, and by thus diverting the 
attention of the civil and military authori- 
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ties, to draw them from the tomn; whe 
the barracks were to be attacked and de- 
siruyed, and the arms fourd ther+in to be 
put into the hands of the insurgents. The 
Magistrates, however, having tmely imfor- 
mation of the plot, took eff-ctual measures 
to frustrate the designs of the consptrators, 
the leading characters of whom were arrest- 


ed on the evening previous to the intended 
explosion. Numerous arrests have since 


taken place; and the individuals implicated 
were sent off to Londen, where they remain 
in cuxtody, having undergone repeated ex- 
amination before the Seeretary of State — 
Manchester has since enjoyed perfect tran- 
qui itv. 

April 3, 4—Leicester anc Laneashise 
sizes terminated, when at the former place 
23 prisoners were eondemned to death, and 
at the latter 46. 

4—EXPLOSION OF A STEAM-POAT— 
This morning, about twenty passengers had 
taken their places on board the Steam Packet 
from Norwich to Yarmowth. Just as they 
were pushing from the moorings, the rhole 
blew up: eight were killed; seven almost 
every limb broken; and the whole were 
thrown in different directions to a consider- 
able distance. The vessel was rent to atoms, 
so that litt'e remained entire, from the stern 
to the engine-room. except the kee! and the 
flooring. Twenty-two pasengers appear 
to have been on board. The bodies of eight 
were found—five men and three women ; 
one child is yet missing, and sit were sent 
to the hospital in a wounded state: six e~ 
caped unhurt. Of these last, one man was 
standing over the boiler when the explosion 
happened. It ix said Major Mason was ano- 
ther, whose clothes were torn by the shock, 
but who was otherwi-e uninjured. The 
third was an infant, two months old, and 
the little innocent was discovered at the 
bottom of the vesse) in a profound sleep, af- 
ter the removal of the dreadful wreck. 

YOUNG waTsox.—A London paper says 
—** A letter bas been received fram young 
Wetson, who has arrived in America, to- 
gether with a shoemaker, im whose 2part- 
ments he was secreted in the neigitbour- 
hood of St Paul's at the time the Bow-street 
officers, and others, sent in search of him, 
were pursuing phantoms. He declares that 
he had no previous acquaintance wiih the 
person who affurded him an asylum, but 
claimed his protection, depending entirely 
upon his honour, humanity, and kindness. 
He laments the injury sustained by Mr 
Platt, and gives the particulars of the re- 
sistance of that gentleman, and other facts 
connected with the outrages committed on 
the 2d of December.” 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


N the Sch April, Alexander M*‘Laren, 

weaver, Kilmarnock, and Thos. Baird, 
merchant there, were tried for sedition, 
found guilty, and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment in the Canongate jail. The 
particulars of the trial will be seen at page 
260 of this number. 

On the 9th the Court proceeded to the 
ease of William Edgar, teacher, and John 
Keith, cotton-spinner, Glasgow, accused of 
administering unlawful oaths, along with 
others, to overthrow the Government and 
to excite rebellion, by binding themselves 
to obtain annua! Pariiaments and universal 
suffrage by physical streneth. 

The diet against Keith was deserted pro 
loco et tempore, and he was committed on 
anew warrant. Edgar pleaded sot guilty. 

Mr Cranstoun objected to there levancy of 
the indictment. The criminality of the 
cath depended on the object and words of 
the oath, as constructive treason is now a- 
bolished. The prisoner was charged with 
treason for administering an oath for ob- 
taiming annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage by moral or physical strength. 
Physical strength was called physical force, 
and construed as rebellion. He contended 
that physical strength bore no such mean- 
ing ; but merely expressed bodily exertion, 
such, for instance, as the erecting of hust- 
ings, or the travelling about to procure sub- 
scriptions to a petition, &e-. As the cath 
stood, the Lord Advocate intended to elicit 
from innocent words a guilty meaning. Mr 
Cranstoun concluded a masterly speech, by 
observing, if the present indictment was al- 
lowed to go to trial, it would be the crea- 
tion of a precedent fraught with the great- 
est 

Mr Drummond supported the indictment. 
He seid, by a fair construction of the oath, 
it binds the parties to commit treason. 

Mr Soliciter-General argued, that physi- 
cal strength is to be applied in such way as 
the circumstances might require ; and the 
words cannot be limited in their meaning. 
They could not mean but to subvert the 
Government of the country, by making war 
against the King. 

Mr Cierk replied to the defence of the 
indictment with much ability. He could 
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not conceive why the secrecy of an oath 
should be an evidence of its criminality. 

The Court, in consideration of the diffi- 
culty and importance of the case, ordered 
informations to be lodged in three weeks. 
It is understood, however, that the Lord Ad- 
vocate has abandoned the indictment, and 
means to try Edgar and others on new in- 
dictments. 


In the High Court of Justiciary, on Sa- 
turday April Sth, before proceeding to the 
trial of M‘Laren and Baird for sedition, 
the Lord Advocate rose, and observed, that 
while absent in London, on his Parliamen- 
tary duty, he had observed from the public 
papers, that a most wanton and enormous 
outrage had taken place on the streets of 
this city, while a sentence of that High 
Court had been carrying into execution, in 
the pillory of Morrison for perjury, by at- 
tacking the public executioner, and treating 
bim in the most inhuman manner, to the 
danger of his life. Upon his return to Edin- 
burgh, he had made inquiry into the facts, 
and found the statements in the public pa- 
pers to be perfectly correct. No blame, his 
Lordship observed, attached to the police 
officers, as they had been put under the con- 
troul of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, and 
had not been called upon for their assistance 
until after the outrage was committed. A 
fault, however, remained somewhere, and 
he submitted to the Court that they should 
rigorously take care in future that their sen- 
tences were carried into due effect by infe- 
rior Magistrates, and the officers of justice 
protected. 

The Lord Justice Clerk said, he bad no- 
ticed the statement mentioned, and the 
Court were resolved, that, supported as the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh were, with ampie 
powers and means, if such an ocrurrence a- 
gain took place, the Court would consider 
it their bowunden duty to call upon them to 
answer for it on their highest peril. It was 
a disgrace to the Magistracy, and a disgrace 
to the population of Edinburgh at large. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that no 
blame attached to the Lord Provost, as the 
moment he heard of the occurrence he 
came unattended into the heart of the riot- 
ers, and dispersed them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


An institution was recently established in 
Kdinburgh, for the purpose of lighting the 
streets of the city with gas. The capital 
was proposed at £.20,000, to be subscribed 
in 800 shares; and the whole shares were 
subscribed for in less than a month from 
the publication of the prospectus. This 
brilliant light has already been introduced 
into the shops of several merchants in the 
city. 

Subscriptions are now raising in Glasgow, 
for the establishment of a public botanic 
garden in the vicinity of that city. 

A singular occurrence took place lately. 
in a garden at Stockbridge. A gardener’s 
wife, attracted by an uncommon noise a-. 
mongst her poultry, ran to the place from 
whence it proceeded, and beheld, with as- 
tonishment, a hen, which was hatching, 
maintaining a stout battle, in defence of her ~ 
eggs, against a large rat; terrified at the 
ferocious appearance of the quadruped, the 
woman retreated into her house, from 
whence, upon the noise ceasing, she return- 
ed, and .cund that the hen had actually 
succeeded in killing the invader of its do- 
micile. 

There was a grand entertainment and re- 
joicing in Fast Lothian, end of last month, in 
celebration of the birth of a daughter, by the 
Marchioness of Tweeddale.—The tenantry 
upon the estates belonging to her noble hus- 
band, and situate within East Lothian and 
Lauderdale, assembled at the village of 
Gifford, in the immediate vicinity of Yester- 
house, where they had a most sumptuous 
dinner provided by Mr Alexander Swinton, 
inn-keeper. The wines were most excel- 
lent; and after spending the afternoon in 
the most cordial and happy manner (when 
many loyal and patriotic toasts were given,) 
the gentlemen retired to an adjoining room, 
where they were met by a great assemblage 
of ladies, of the first beauty, and elegantly 
dressed, when a ball, as was previously ar- 
ranged, immediately commenced, and the 
company tripped, ** on the light fantastic 
toe,” till a very late hour of the morning. 
During the dance, the Marquis, accompani- 
ed by two of his sisters, arrived in the ball- 
room, having been pressingly invited by his 
tenantry to do so, and they mixed with the 
happy group in the joyous dance. Their 
condescension and affability were most con- 
spicuous ; and the whole company felt high- 
ly honoured by their presence. There were 
various other dinner parties among the dif- 
ferent classes in the village, which was most 
brilliantly illuminated the whole evening ; 
the bells continuing at the same time to 

ring amerry peal. Those who did not 
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participate in these festivities were amply 
regaled with strong ale in the streets, where 
a large bonfire blazed, communicating its 
effulgence to the surrounding woods and 
hills, which had a most beautiful effect— 
this was much heightened with a grand dis- 
charge of fire-works, prepared by the te- 
nantry for the occasion. In short, never 
was there a more happy scene, each vying 
with the other throughout every class com- 
posing the different meetings in the village, 
in manifesting their respect and esteem for 
every branch of the noble family of Yester, 
and in celebrating that event which has gi- 
ven birth to the Marchioness’s first born ; 
and the whole parties separated, highly de- 
lighted with the entertainment and ball, 
having the additional pleasure to reflect, 
that not the slightest unpleasant occurrence 
took place. 

The Honourable the Barons of his Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer in Scotland, having made 
a grant of the extensive sand bank, which 
lies off the harbour of Greenock, to the Ma- 
gistrates, infeoffment was, on Thursday 
evening, 3d April, at low water, regularly 
taken of the property. 

At a meeting lately held at Dalkeith, 
consisting of respectable farmers and others, 
friendly to the yeomanry service, Mr Hep- 
burne of Clarkington, who had formerly be- 
longed to the Mid Lothian yeomanry, pro- 
posed, that those persons who had been yeo- 
men, and were neither unable nor unwill- 
ing still to be of actual service to their 
country, if necessary, and any others will- 
ing to join in the agreement, should pledge 
themselves to the Lord Lieutenant, as rea- 
dy to join the effective yeomanry of the 
county, in case of danger to the country 
from foreign or domestic enemies, and to 
act, either as a reinforcement to them, or as 
a separate provisional troop, in case of the 
regular yeomanry being called out of the 
county. The meeting was well attended, a 
good many names were put down, and the 
paper left in the hands of Mr Morison, for 
farther signatures. About five and twenty 
sat down to a mess dinner after the meet- 
ing. 

On the night between Saturday 22d and 
Sunday 23d March, the prison of Forfar 
was burst open, in a very daring manner ; 
and two prisoners, William Fleming and 
James Clark, lying under commitment for 
trial, effected their escape. It appears evi- 
dent that the prisoners could not have ac- 
complished their purpose without assistance. 
It is generally supposed, that a party of 
desperadoes, with whom the prisoners were 
connected, had privately entered the town, 
provided with the means for this daring ad- 
venture. This is the second time that the 
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gaol of Forfar has been broken open within 
a few weeks. In the month of February 
Jast, Hay Fleming, the brother of Wiiliam, 
effected his escape, in a most dexterous 
manner. He had provided himself with a 
butcher's knife and mason’s iron ; and with 
these instruments persevered until he cut 
a hole in the door of his apartment wide 
enough to admit of his creeping through. 
He then found his way to the top of the 
building, and swung himself to the street, 
by means ef the bell rope. A reward was 
offered for his apprehension, but without 
effect ; and there is strong ground to sup- 
pose that he had returned along with some 
of his associates, and assisted in the second 
breaking. 

On the afternoon of Sunday 23d March 
the following prisoners, now incarcerated in 
the tolbooth of Perth, viz. John Hughes, on 
a charge of forgery ; James Ferney, of cat- 
tle stealing ; James Gillespie, of house-break- 
ing; James Miller, of theft; and James 
Stewart, alias Galletely, of street robbery, 
attempted to make their escape, by break- 
ing through the back wall of the prison in- 
to the oil-house facing the river. For ac- 
complishing their purpose, the prisoners 
employed a large bar of iron which they 
had contrived to wrench from the door of 
their cage; and they had nearly effected 
their object when they were discovered by 
the jailor, John Simpson, who lost no time 
in giving the alarm to the guard, and again 
securing the prisoners. The wall was pe- 
netrated half through, and in two hours 
more a complete perforation would have 
been made. 

March 13. About one o’clock in the after- 
noon, as two fishing boats belonging to 
East Haven, were making from the Bell 
Rock, towards Arbroath, one of them, in 
consequence of carrying too great a press of 
sail, run down a short distance from that 
harbour, and the whole crew, consisting of 
siX persons, were committed to the mercy 
of the waves. The people in the other 
boat, which was a little a-head, on perceiv- 
ing their perilous situation, immediately 
put about to their assistance ; but as some 
time necessarily elapsed before they could 
reach the place where the accident happen- 
ed, they succeeded only in rescuing one 
man, who had kept himself afloat by means 
of an oar, and in picking up the bodies of 
two others. Medical assistance was imme- 


diately procured, and every method tried 


to effect their recovery, but without success. 
One of the bodies found was that of the 
brother of the survivor, who had endeavour 
ed to support him in his arms till the boat 
came up, but had failed in keeping him a- 
bove water so as to preserve his life. The 
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names of the sufferers are—John Herd, 


Thomas Clark, George Beattie, James Scott, 


and William Crabb; and the name of the 
person saved is Robert Beattie. The boat 
was got weighed up on Friday; it contain- 
ed the bodies of William Crabb and James 
Scott, who, it is conjectured, had been er- 
tangled among the lines, &c. when she 
went down. ‘The body of John Herd has 
not yet been recovered. 

14. A woman of the name of Grant was 
flogged through the streets of Inverness, 
we understand for the third time, (once the 
previous week,) for intoxication and bad be- 
haviour in the streets. No doubt example 
is necessary, and was here made with the 
best intention; yet public flageHation, on 
the naked body of a woman, is revolting to 
all our ideas of decency and humanity ; and 
we doubt whether such a disgraceful exhibi- 
tion is calculated to amend our morals; on 
the unfortunate object in question (a young 
and handsome woman) the hardened indiffe- 
rence and audacity with which she bore and 
ridiculed the punishment, showed that it 
failed of that effect. 

25. The Magistrates and Town Council 
of Montrose, assembled in full consistory, 
signed, sealed, and delivered to the Dean 
of Guild, a formal charter, or seal of cause, 
making over to the Guildry every right, po- 
litical and pecuniary, which it was in their 
power to bestow, and thus rendering that 
body for ever independent of the Town- 
Council of the borough. The only point 
reserved was, that no increase of the dues 
of admission should take place till approved 
of by the Magistrates and Council ; a reser- 
vation which was judged salutary, and safe- 
ly lodged in the hands of the Town Council, 
as the natural umpire betwixt the Inecofpo- 
rations and strangers who may desire to en- 
ter, and who alone are to be affected by the 
rise of fees. 

26. A dreadful engagement took place 
near Whitby, betwixt a revenue cutter and 
a smuggling vessel. Both vessels, from the 
severity of the storm, were run ashore. 
Four of the cutter’s men and seven of the 
smugglers were killed. Ten of the men 
belonging to the latter went through York, 
unpursued, on Thursday and Friday fol- 
lowing, by the coaches for London. 

27. In the afternoon, a boat, with smug- 
gled whisky on board, set sail from the 
south end of Arran. After proceeding a 
short way, the crew observed a revenue 
cutter lying off, and put about. This-was 
nuticed by the cutter, and instantly a beat 
was manned with ten hands, and sent in 
pursuit. The smugglers reached the shore, 
and were in the act of carting the whisky 
inland, when they were overtaken, and the 
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spirits seized. Before the cutter’s men 
could return to their boat, a number of the 
islanders collected, attacked them, and at- 
tempted to rescue the spirits. A dreadful 
scuffle ensued, in the course of which, two 
men and a woman were shot dead on the 
spot, and a boy and a girl wounded. The 
two men killed are named M‘Kinnon, a fa- 
ther and son; and the woman’s name is 
Isabel Nichol. 

March 27. The Glasgow Society of the 
Sons of the Ministers of the Established 
Church of Scotland held their 27th anniver- 
sary meeting in the Black Bull Inn, Glasgow. 
At noon, preceded by the Magistrates, the 
gentlemen of the society walked to St George’s 
Church, where an excellent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr Hill, of Daily. 
On returning from church, and after elect- 
ing their new office-bearers, they distribu- 
ted, for the excellent purposes of the cha- 
rity, the annual interest of their increasing 
capital, together with the liberal collection 
of £.105, received at the church door. In 
the afternoon, the Society dined, and spent 
the evening with their usual harmony and 
conviviality—the Rev. Dr M‘Farlane, Dry- 
men, in the Chair. 

April 2. In the evening before dark, a 
child between two and three years of age, 
fell from a window in the fourth storey of 
a house at the cross of Paisley, and surpri- 
sing as it may appear, was not much inju- 
red. The mother had gone out and left the 
child asleep in bed, and the window of the 
apartment open. Some persons passing at 
the time, and others on the opposite side of. 


the street, discovered the child hanging 


over, holding by the under frame of the 
window, in which situation it remained for 
two or three seconds, but, being unable to 
hold longer, it was precipitated to the 
ground. Fortunately, however, a man held 
out his hand, against which the child struck, 
and thereby saved its life. t 


APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


On Thursday April 17, came on at the 
Palace of Holyrood-house, the election of a 
Peer to sit in Parliament, as one of the Re- 
presentatives of the Scots Nobility, in the 
room of George William, Earl of Bothes, 
deceased, when the Marquis of Lothian 
was chosen by a majority of fifteen yotes, 
there being—For the Marquis of Lothian, 
33 votes,—For the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
18,— Majority 15. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
have been unanimously elected Governor- 
Deputy-Governor and Directors of the Bank 
of Seoltand, for the ensuing year == 


Appointments. 


Governor.—-The Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Melville. 

Deputy - Governor.—Adam Rolland of 
Gask, Esq. Advocate. 


Ordinary Directors. 


Robert Dundas, Esq. |Right Hon. Wm. Ar- 
Andrew Bonar, Esq. | buthnot, Lord Pro- 
James Hope, Esq. vost of Edinburgh. 
Peter Wood, Esq. eorge Kinnear, Esq. 
James Walker, Esq. |Walter Watson, Esq. 
Sir John Majorihanks.| William Cadell, Esq. 

of Lees, Bart. M. P.|David Wemyss, Esq, 
James Thomson, Esq. 


Extraordinary Directors. 


Duke of Montrose Alex. Keith, Esq. 
Duke of Roxburghe wr Maitland Gibson, 
Marquis of Douglas} Esq. 
and Clydesdale Lord Balgray 
Eari of Kellie James Cheap, Esq. 
Earl of Glasgow Wm. Johnston, Esq. 
Gen. Sir D. Dundas,|Jas. Donaldsen, Esq. 
K. G. C. B. 


The following gentlemen are elected of- 
fice-bearers of the Juridical Society for next 
session : 


John Marshall, Esq. i] 

James W. Dickson, Esq. Presidents. 

John M. Lindsay, Esq. j 

Mr John Gibson, junior, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The Earl of Errol, Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly, has been 
pleased to appoint Thos. Burnett, Esq. of 
Park, to be his treasurer and purse-bearer. | 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to appoint Mr C. D. Do- 
nald, writer in Glasgow, to be Clerk of the 
Commissariat of Glasgow, in place of the 
late Mr Barton. 

The Prince Regent has appointed Mr 
George Agnew, Sheriff and Commissary 
Clerk, and Deputy Keeper of the Kegister 
of Sasines and Reversions for the county of 
Wigion, in room of his late father, Natha- 
niel Agnew, Esq. of Ochiltree. 

The Right Honourable the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty of Scotland has 
appointed Mr William Murdoch, and Mr 
Alexander Ross, solicitors in Leitl, to be 
procurators before his Lordship’s Court. 

' The Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, 
with the approbation of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, has appointed the fol- 
lowing gentlemen Deputy-Licutenants of 
the county :—Charles M‘Kenzie Fraser of 
Inverallochy, Francis Garden Campbell of 
Troup, William Gordon of Fyvie, John For- 
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bes of Boyndlie, A. Forbes, of Black- 
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ford, Thos. Gordon of Buthlaw, John Ro- 
bertson of Foveran, Dr Thomas Morison of 
Kisick, and Charles Gordon of Wardhouse. 

The Duke of Gordon has been pleased 
to present Mr William Cowie, preacher of 
the gospel, to the church and parish of 
Cabrach, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
John Gordon. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Hope- 
toun has been pleased to grant a presenta- 
tion to Mr James Macfarlan, to be assist- 
ant and successor to the Reverend Henry 
Sangster, minister of Humbie. 

On Tuesday, the 11th March, Mr Archi- 
bald M‘Intyre was ordained minister of the 
Relief Congregation, Newlands. 

On Thursday the 13th March, the rres- 
bytery of Fordoun ordained’ the Reverend 
Alexander White, helper and successor to 
the Reverend James Kyden, minister of the 
parish of Fettercairn. Mr White.is the 
sixth minister of this parish since the Re- 
volution, and the third in the course of eight 
years. The first three filled up a space of 
something more than 120 years. 

On Monday the 17th March, the Asso- 
ciate congregation of Kinkell gave an wnani- 
mous call to Mr John Craig, preacher of the 
gospel, to be their minister. The Reverend 
A. Scott, at Crieff, preached and presided. 

On Sunday April 6th, the members of the 
second congregation of Presbyterians in Bel- 
fast gave an unanimous call to the Rev. 
Mr M‘Ewen, of Killeleagh, to be their pas- 


tor, in room of the Rev. Dr H. Drummond, 


who was some time ago called to Dublin. . 

On Monday March 24th was held, in the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, the annual 
competition among the students in the Greek 
class, for the Silver Ren, given by the Right 
Hon. the Ear! of Buchan. The exercise 
prescribed was a translation from Greek, 
into Latin and English, which many per- 
formed much to the satisfaction of the 
judges. The successful candidate was John 
Burnett, son of Thomas Burnett, Esq. of 
Park, advocate in Aberdeen. | 

In order to facilitate the legal business 
between the two, countries, a Commission 
has issued out of the Court of King’s Bench 
here, empowering Mr James Cumming, of 
Glasgow, writer, to take affidavits in Glas- 
gow and county éf Lanark.—Carrich’s Morn- 
ing Post, Dublin. 

; {n quoting the above notice, we think it 
right to observe, that, before the Act of the 
55th of the present reign (1815,) creditors 
applying to the Courts of Law in Ireland, 
for summary diligence against their debtors, 
behoved to make affidavit before the clerks 
of Court in that kingdom. By the late Sta- 
tute, however, so expensive and trouble- 


some @ proceeding isremoved by the Courts 


being authorised to issue Commissions to 
take affidavits in all parts of Great Britain. 
—And, in consequence of the Commission 
granted to Mr Cumming, affidavits for the 
recovery of debts in Ireland may now be 
taken before him. 

The spring meeting of the Turriff cour- 
sing club commenced at Cartlehaugh, near 
Old Deer, on Tuesday the 11th March. 
The runnings were on the hill of Skelmuir 
and Pitfour’s great park. Mr Garden 
Campbell’s Claret won the silver couples. 


The sport on each day was excellent, but. 


particularly the last. The club were most 
hospitably entertained by Mr Ferguson of 
Pitfour on two of the days, and on the 
others dined at the inn of Cartlehaugh ; 
Lieut.-General Gordon Cumming Skene be- 
ing in the chair as senior steward. -The 
following members were re-elected for the 
meeting at Turriff, in October :-— 

‘ The most Noble the Marquis of Huntly, 
Preses. Major-General the Hon. Alexan- 
der Duff, of Delgaty Castle, Lieut.-General 
Gordon Cumming Skene“of Pitlurg and 
Dyce, Lieut.-Col. Gordon of Park, Garden 
Duff of Hatton, Fsq. Robert Barclay Allar- 
dyce, of Ury, Esq. Stewards. 

The following is a copy of a diploma, 
which the Literary and Antiquarian Society 
of Perth have lately presented to the Rev. 
J. Scott, late senior minister of Perth, the 
venerable founder of the Society, and the 
zealous and distinguished promoter of its 
interests. 

NOS, 
SOCIETATIS LITERARIA ET ANTIQUARIA 
PERTHENSIS. 


PRASEs ET SOCIT, 

Testatum volumus VIRUM EGREGIUM, 
JACOBUM SCOTT, nuper, in hac Urbe, 
V. D. M. 

PRIMARIUM, et Soc, Lit. et Antig. PERTH, 
Auctorem, Decus, et Tutamen, . 

QUEM, | 
Infirmitate corporis, a coetu et congressn 
nostro semotum. 
Lugemus ; nunc, in amoris, estimationisque 
nostra erga EUM, 
testimonium, Societatis Nostra soctum 
HONORARIUM 
adscitum esse. 
Cujus rei quo major esset fides, Nos, 
ex decreto Soeietatis, 
Publicum ejus Sigillum, et Chirographum 
nostrum, 
huic Scripto apposuimus, 

Apud PERTH, septimo die Aprilis, 
Anno Salutis humane, 
M.DCCC.XVIL. 

JAC, HAY, Propreeses. 
JOM. M‘OMIE, A Secreiis. 
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COLONEL CUNYNGHAME’S MONUMENT. 


In Kirkmichael church, in the county of 
Ayr, a plain but elegant mural monument 
«of marble has been erected to the memory 
of the late Colonel Cunynghame of Clon- 
caird. Itis executed by Messrs Hamilton 
of Glasgow, in their best manner. The in- 
scription is in English, and occupies the 
whole front of the tablet :— 


This Marble, 

Sacred to the Memory of 
LIEUT.-COL. FRANCIS CUNYNGHAME OF 
CLONCAIRD, 

Formerly of the 34th Regiment of Foot, 
And late of the Coldstream Guards, 
Third Son of 
Sir William Augustus Cunynghame, Bart. 
of Milnrig, 

By Frances his Wife, only Daughter of 
Sir Robert Myrton, Baronet, of Gogar, 
Is erected by his afflicted Widow, 
Jane, youngest Daughter of 
Sir John Whitefoord, Bart. of Whitefoord, 
As a tribute of her affection and esteem 
For a much loved Husband, 

Whose early and unfortunate fate, 

In the service of his country, was as singular, 
As the sufferings it entailed on him 

Were lasting and severe ! 
He sustained them with unshaken fortitude 
And cheerful resignation, 
For a period of seventeen years ; 
And died, 
Beloved, respected, and lamented, 
September 19th, 1816, 

The Anniversary of the Battle of the Helder, 
At which he received his desperate wounds, 
Aged Forty-five Years. 

Blessed 
Are the dead who die in the Lord. 


(From the London Gazette. ) 


March 12. The Prince Regent conferred 
the Honour of Knighthood on Lieut. Robt. 
Steele, of the Royal Marines, and Archibald 


William Crichton, Knight of the Russian 


Orders of St Anne of the second class, and 
of St Wladimir of the fourth class, and of 
the Royal Legion of Honour of France. 

22. The Prince Regent appointed the 
Right Honourable William, Earl of Errol, 
to be his Majesty’s Commissioner to the 
ome Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
27. The Right Hon. Stapleton Lord Com- 
bermere, G. C. B. to be Captain-General 
and Governor in Chief in ‘and over the island 
of Barbadoes. 

29. The Prince Regent directed that the 
12th, or Prince offWales’s light dragoons, 
or lancers, shall be in future styled, ** the 


12th, or Prince of-Wales's Royal Regiment 
of Lancers ;” that the colour of the facing 
of the regiment, which is at.present yellow, 
shall be changed to scarlet, and that the 
lace, which is at present silver, shall be 
changed to gold. The alteration in the 
clothing to take place from the 25th De- 
cember next. 

His Royal Highness also granted addi- 
tional badges, to be borne on the colours 
and appointments of the following regi- 
ments, as follows :— 

To the 38th regiment, the words ** Monte 
Video,” ** Salamanca,” and * St Sebas- 
tian,” in commemoration of the very dis- 
tinguished gallantry displayed by that regi- 
ment in the capture of Monte Video, on the 
3d Feb. 1807; in the battle of Salamanca, 
on the 21st and 22d July 1812; and in the 
storming and capture of St Sebastian, on 
the 3lst August 1813. 

To the 84th regiment, the word ** Nive,” 
in commemoration of the distinguished ser- 
vices of that battalion, in the battle of the 
Nive, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th December 
1813. | 

To the 90th regiment of light infantry, 
or Perthshire volunteers, the words ** Man- 
dora,” ** Martinique,” and ** Guadaloupe,” 
in commemoration of the services of the re- 
giment, when leading the right column of 
the army, in its advance for Mandora, on 
the 13th March 1801; in the capture of 
Martinique, on the 8th February 1809; 
and of Guadaloupe on the 3d Feb. 1810. 

To the 34th regiment, the word ‘* Al- 
buera,” in commemoration of the services 
of the battalion in the battle of Albuera, on 
the 16th May 1811. 

To the 45th regiment, the words ** Tala- 
vera,” and ** Busaco,” in commemoration 
of the services of the regiment, in the bat- 
tle of Talavera, in Spain, on the 27th and 
28th July 1809; and in the action of Bu- 


saco, in Portugal, on the 27th Sept. 1810, _ 


April 3. Ralph Rice, Esq. to be Recorder 
of Prince of Wales’s Island, in the room of 
Sir G. Cooper, appointed one of the Puisne 
Judges at Madras. ‘ 

BIRTHS. 

Jan, 17. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Lady 
of Dr Alexander M‘Larty, a son. 

29. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Lady of 
Dr Hinton Spalding, a daughter. 

Feb. 14. At Cockairney, the Lady of Capt. 
Moubray, R. N. a daughter. 


March 17. At Rossie, the Lady of Cok 


Oliphant of Rossie, a daughter. 

18. At Edinburgh, the Lady of the Hon. 
Capt. Napier, royal navy, a daughter. 

— The Lady of Thomas Haggerstone, 


jun. of Elli we 
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March 18. At Camden-hill, Kensington, 
the Lady of Sir James M‘Grigor, a son. 

20, At Deal, the Lady of Capt. William 
M‘Culloch, R. N. a son. 

21. At Mavisbank house, the Lady of 
Major Charles M‘Grigor, 70th regiment, a 
daughter. 

22. At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, a son 
and heir. 

24. At Newabbey, Mrs Stewart of Sham- 
belly, a daughter, being her 24th child. 

28. At Brighton, the Lady of the Hon, 
D. M. Erskine, a son. 

29. At Balloan, by Inverness, Mrs Fra- 
ser, Culduthil, a son. 

April 3. At Gateside, the Lady of Capt. 
Macintosh, Royal Highlanders, a daughter. 

7. The Lady of William Napier Milliken, 
Esq. of Milliken, a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs William Hay, 
younger of Hayfield, a daughter. 

10. The Lady of James L’Amy, of Dun- 
kenny, Esq. advocate, a daughter. 

Lately, In Seymour Place, London, the 


.Right Hon. Lady Amelia Drummond, a son. 


— At Castle Bona, Isle of Mann, the 


Right Hon. Lady Sarah Murray, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 17. At Memel, Charles Stewart, 
Esq. son of the late John Stewart, Esq. 
Blairhall, to Augusta, daughter of Captain 
Sierack, Memel. 

March 18. At Perth, James Stewart Ro- 
bertson, Esq. of Edrayndate, to Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the late Adam Stew- 
art, Esq. of Cluny. 

19. At Edinburgh, Robert Hunter, Esq. 
late of the island of Jamaica, to Helen, 
‘youngest daughter of the late Patrick War- 
ner, Esq. of Ardeer. 

20. At Edinburgh, Capt. Pringle Home 
Douglas, R. N. to Miss Salisbury, daughter 
of the late James Salisbury, Esq. 

27. At Ghent, Major Henry Balneavis, 
27th regiment of foot, to Georgina, second 
daughter of Colonel Graham, Lieutenant- 
Governor of St Maws, 

' 28. Mr James Souter, bookseller, Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Beatrice Crooks, daughter 
of Mr Peter Crooks, Dean, near Edinburgh. 

29. At Edinburgh, Frederick Alexander 
Mackenzie Fraser, Esq. Captain in the 78th 


regiment, to Miss Emmeline Sophia Mac. 


leod, daughter of the late Alexander Hume, 
Esq. of Harris. 

April 1. At the Manse of Dalkeith, the 
Rev. Dr Grierson, to Miss Jessey Sinclair, 
of that place. ° 

8. At Kensington Church, Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Anderson, C. B. K. T. 8. Colonel 
of the 12th Portuguese infantry, and Jate 
of the 42d regiment, to Elizabeth, eldest 


daughter of Thomas Bigge, Esq. of Bramp- 
ton-row, Middlesex. 

8. At Glasgow, Hugh Douglas, Esq. of 
Douglas Hall, late of Demerara, to Agnes, 
only daughter of Mr John Peters, merchant 
tl:ere. 

10. At St James’s Church, London, 
Charles Earl of March, eldest son of the 
Duke of Richmond, to Lady Caroline Paget, 
eldest daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea. 

Il. At Edinburgh, Mr George Yule, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Jemima Liddell, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Bell, Esq. Parkside. 

Lately, At Castle Mushen, Isle of Man, 
(by special licence) Major M‘Dougal, 85th 
light infantry regiment, to Anne, daughter 
of the Hon. Lieutenant-Governor Smelt. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 12. 1814. At Montreal, Canada, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Spens Park, of his Majesty’s 
58th regiment. 

Nov. 5. 1816. In India, Mrs M‘Neill, 
wife of Dr John M‘Neill, of the Bombay 
Establishment, daughter of George Robinu- 
son, of Clermiston, W. S. 

28. At Elsineur, when going from the 
shore in the ship’s boat, Captain James 
Constable of the Pharos of Leith. 

Dec. 17. At Glasgow, Mrs Eliz. Spens, 
relict of Robert Park, Esq. 

Jan. 18. 1817. At Eglinton Castle, in the 
TAth year of her age, the Right Hon. Eleo- 
nora, Countess of Eglinton. Her Ladyship 
was the fourth daughter of the late Robert 
Hamilton, Esq. of Bourtreehill. Eminent- 
ly distinguished for genuine piety, and the 
faithful discharge of every relative duty, the 
true ornaments of high and exalted rank, 
her life was justly endeared to her family 
and friends, and her memory will .be long 
and fondly cherished by all who had the 
honour of her acquaintance. 

27. At Milton House, Canongate, Miss 
Cecilia Margaret Thomson, at the early age 
of 17, eldest daughter of John Thomson, 
Esq-, much and justly regretted for her 
amiable and accomplished mind. ‘ae 

29. At Inverness, aged 88, Jean Calder, 
daughter of the late Sir Thomas Calder of 
Muirton, Bart. and relict of John Gordon, 
Esq. writer in Banff. 

Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, Miss Christian 
Grant Suttie, second daughter of the late Sir 
George Suttie, Bart. of Balgonie. 

— Suddenly and most unexpectedly (be- 
ing taken ill while on horseback, and car- 
ried to the house of H. Peters, Esq. of 
Betchworth Castle,) George William Evelyn, 
Earl of Rothes, one of the sixteen Peers of 
Scotland, and Colonel of the Surrey yeo. 
mary. In him his Sovereign has lost a 
loyal subject, his country an active and up- 

right 
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right magistrate, the poor a kind and bene- 
volent friend, and socjety a man whose ur- 
banity of manners endeared him-to all with- 
in the circle of his acquaintance. His Lord- 
ship was twice married, first to the eldest 
sister of the present Earl of Chichester, and 
secondly to the daughter of ——— Campbell, 
Esq. He has left four daughters, the eldest 
of whom succeeds to his titles and estates. 
She, the present Countess, is married toa 
respectable man, a gardener, in the New- 
road, London, whose mame she bore, drop- 
ping the term of Lady, to which she was 
entitled by courtesy as an Earl's daughter ; 


and she and her husband have always en- 


joyed the most perfect felitity in their hum- 
ble condition. 

Feb. 21. At Campbeltown, Capt. Wm. B. 
M‘Millan, of the royal marines, much and 
justly regretted. He.entered early into his 
Majesty’s service, and had been actively and 


mouch employed abroad. He served under 


Lord Nelson in the Mediterranean; was in 
the action off St Domingo, under Admiral 


Duckworth ; and in theactionof Trafalgar, 
under Lord Nelson. He was upon the 
Walcheren expedition, and often on shore 
there, where he contracted the Walcheren 
fever, the bad effects, of which never left 


him, and ultimately brought on his death: 


Capt. M‘Millan was an active spirited offi- 
cer, much esteemed by his superiars and his 
equals. He died at the age of 36, leaving 
a widow and three young children to de- 
plore their loss. 

22. At Collumpton, Devon, on his way 
from Sidmouth to Clifton, Wm. Chisholm 
of Chisholm, Esq. 

24. At New Galloway, Mr James Macy 
millan, late Bailie of that place, at the ad- 
vanced age of 97 years. 

25. At Edinburgh, in the 37th year of 
his age, Mr Michael Anderson, printer of 
the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, much re- 
gretted by a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

30. At Irongray Manse, the Rev. John 
Maccubbin. 


Prices of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang: , 


~~ India 3 per cent. 
1817. | Stock. | Stock, Consols. 1817, Wheat. | Bariey.| Oats. 
Mar. 24 —_ _ 69} Mar.24. | 60 122 | 30 60 | 16 31/63 68 
+ * _— | _ 743 31. | 60 122 | 30 57 | 17 32/61 66 
April 7. —_ — | TAZ Apri 7. | 60 120 | 30 52 | 16 30161 66 
14 | 256 209 723 _ Id | 60 122 | 30.54] 16 31/61 66 
21. } 251 208 j 73} 21. | GO 122 | 30 52 | 16 36)46 54 


Average prices of British Corn per quarter 
Jor England and Wales. 


Prices of Grain per voll at Haddington. 


Wheat. 

1817. | Wheat. |Barley.| Oats. | 1817. | | Aver.|Barley| Oats. |Pease. 

Price. 
Mar.15. {102 5/49 8/30 11] 55 1 906 141 1/33 39/28 40/92 41 
22. (103 3/50 5/32 7] 545 951 9/36 50) 28 40/30 36 
29. [104 9/51 8/32 6) 55 2 808 (39 11/35 45) 28 42/31 37 
April 5. 1103 2/50 11/33 2/583 905 |41 5/32 40} 28 38/30 38 
12. }103 $151 3/32 54 6° 25.|1145 |37 1/35 46] 28 40) 28 33 


Prices of best Oat, Pease, and Burley Meal, 


- Corn Market. per peck, in Edinburgh Market. 

4 Wheat. Pease and 
1817. Aver. Barley} Oats. | Pease.|]} 1817. Barley Meal. 
Price. Bolls, |. Price. | Bolls.} Price.' 

Mar.26.| 631:)46 .6}28 38|32 43/32 41/]|Mar. 25. | 206 | 97 63° 18 
April 588)44 5|9040/30 42482 40||/aprit 1. | 347 | | 59 } 
9.) 497 |42 11130 40/30 44/ 32.38 -& | 364 28 47 | 18° 

16.} 629|41 44) 28 44/30 38 15. | 406 | |} 43°] 18 
_.23,|_ 539 | 40 10} 34 45:28 36/30 36 22. | 409 | | 18° 


f 
| | London. ( 
— / 
Prices of Grain per boll in Edinburgh qi 
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STATE OF THE BaRoMETER, &c. 


From April 26, to May 25, 1817, in the 


1817. 

April 26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

May | 


© 
~ 


&K 


vicinity of Edinburgh, 


Burom 


30.31] 


30.25 
30.25 


30. 
30.1 


30.25 


50.2 
30. 


29.88 | 


29.9 


30.15 


30.4 


30.16 


30.1 
29.61 


29.65 


29.4 
29.7 
29.9 
30. 
30.5 
29.9 
29.9 
29.81 
29.9 


29.95 
29.75 
29.75 
29.76 


29.76 


M N. 
40 | 51 
45 | 53 
42 | 54 
40 | 55 
38 | 54 
40 | 57 
40 | 56 
48 | 57 
42 | 55 
40 | 56 
38 | 59 
40 | 62 
42 | 57 
36 | 55 
45 | 53 
44 | 57 
40 | 55 
45 | 55 
43 | 52 
40 | 55 
39 | 54 
42 | 57 
40 | 50 
38 | 65 
40 | 62 
40 | 58 
40 | 50 
39 | 55 
44 | 60 
68 | 60 


.| Thermom. 


Rain. 


I. P. 


0.01 


0.08 


0.05 


0.01 
0.02 
0.2 


Weather. 


Clear 
Showers 
Clear 
Rain 
Clear 
Rain 
Clear 
Showers 


Rain 
Clear 


Showers 
Clear 
Rain 


Clear 


Showers 
Rain 
Clear 


Quantity of Rain, 67 


Rain 


Rain 


High Water at Leith for 


Last Quart. 


JUNE. 
Days.\ Morn. | Even. 

H. M.| H Me 

Su. 1] $ 22) 3 44 
M. 21 4 8) 4 30 
Tu. 3] 4 541 5 16 
W. 40| 6 4 
Th 5] 6 28| 6 58 
Fr. 6i 7 201 7 47 
Sa. 7] 8 19] 8 47 
Su. 8} 9 21] 9 49 
M. 9/10 181/10 46 
To. 10}131 35 
W. 181712 #1112 2 
Th. 12;12 — 
Fr. 131 1 $i 1 
Sa. 14] 1 42) 2 
Su. 15) 2 21) 2 41 
M. 1613 O13 @il 
Tu. 17} 401 4 
W. 18] 4 23| 4 46 
Fr. 20] 5 56] 6 23 
Su. 22} 7 46] 8 16 
M. 23| 8 49] 9 23 
Tu. 24} 9 561/10 
W. 25;11 4/11 36 
Th. 26112 37 
Fr. —| 1 .7 
Sa. 1 34/2 O 
Su. 29| 2 24].2 47 
M. 30/ 3 11] 3 $4 

_ MOON’s PHASES 
For June 1817. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


D He. M- 


6. 5 22 aftern. 


New Moon, 14. 9 32 even. 
First Quart. 22. 6 52 morn. 
Full Moon, 28. 11 8 even. 


June 4. King George III. born, (1738.) 
5. Duke of Cumberland born, (1771.) 
21, Longest Day. 
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